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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AttuouGu this has not been a week of much political “ excite- 
ment,” it has been a week of progress. It began with a continu- 
ance of the long-winded articles in the Morning Chronicle, which 
are now openly ascribed to Lord Patmerston, hammering away at 
the new treaty with the United States, in the endeavour to convince 
the country that it has sustained a misfortune though it does not 
know it. News comes of the farewell-dinner given to Lord Asu- 
BURTON at New York, and everybody is struck with the cordiality 
and enthusiastic joy for peace evinced by the Americans; except 
the noble editor, on whose ears the rejoicing jars as a “ burst of 
triumph” over “ the mystified negotiator.” At last, by Thursday, 
Viscount Chronicle had worked himself into such heat that he for- 
got his gentility and used vulgar taunts about “ Yankee-doodle” ! 
In fact, the opprobrious epithets which old Liberals deemed a 
reproach to ‘Tory journals in the midst of hostilities are trans- 
ferred to the leading Whig journal in peace. The whole gist 
of the Chronicle's clamour is, that the treaty does not prepare for 
war: it leaves a military road exposed during war; it leaves pos- 
sible questions which may lead to war; it does not render war a 
stipulated impossibility. The “ assurance” which can overlook 
the fact that previous diplomacy actually was fast leading to war, 
whereas headlong disposition to war has been replaced by an eager 
desire for peace, is only less surprising than the ostrich-like sym- 
plicity. So mad is the oblivion, that at the very moment of com- 
plaining that future war is possible, the complainer is doing the 
most he can to provoke warlike feelings, by making England discon- 
tented with the terms of peace, and assaulting the Americans in an 
unqualified Billingsgate dialect. 

The new American tariff is a more real cause of discontent ; and 
it is plain that a desire to reciprocate the friendly feeling occa- 
sioned by the treaty struggles with the natural dissatisfaction at a 
practical injury. The Glasgow merchants assert, and there appears 
nothing to contradict them, that the tariff will seriously shake the 
interests of that important town. The suggestion of retaliatory 
measures, however, does not find much favour: a tax on raw cotton, 
it is remarked, would cripple our export-trade of manufactured 
cotton. On the contrary, a Glasgow manufacturer makes the first 
specific proposal to buy off the new difficulty by admitting Ameri- 
can corn. The mission onthe Boundary question having succeeded 
so well, it is naturally supposed that a special mission to settle the 
disputed boundaries of commerce might be as successful. On this 
it may be observed, that while the leading diplomatist out of work 
is busying himself in newspaper-declarations of war about nothing, 
the men of trade, sufferers from a real injury, are considering prac- 
tical measures, with a bias in favour of the most moderate and 
liberal. 

The suggestion of the Glasgow merchants has had an echo, in 
the speech of the American Minister at the Waltham Agricultural 
dinner. Mr. Everett, introduced to the meeting by the agricul- 
tural Duke of RurLanp with a remark on the vast exchange of 
American produce and British manufactures, declared that the 





/ distant United States would not be the country to benefit from 


“these modifications,” and intimated that a surrender of the re- 
striction would be profitable to both countries and most acceptable 
tohis own. The circumstances of the declaration make it of un- 
usual importance. It was uttered by an official personage, whose 
business it is, as he said, to promote good relations between the 
two countries; it thus gives an official sanction to opinions which 
have before been expressed both by Englishmen and Americans: it 
was made at an agricultural dinner in a Tory district, and was not 
only not hissed but cheered. 

Another remarkable point at the same dirner, was the calmness 
with which the farmer-frightening importation of cattle under the 
new British tariff was discussed. The Duke of Rurianp, cheered 
by his rural hearers, rebuked the excessive fears on the subject, ex- 
pressed himself as thus far without alarm, and plainly let it appear 
that the withdrawal of absolute “ protection” is not so very dread- 
ful on a close approach as it was at a distance. In the mean time, 
prices have been much reduced, and the consumption of butcher- 
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meat must have extended to a class who but lately abstained from 
it. In this experiment of comparatively free trade, therefore, the 
legislator has something to judge by for the analogous question of 
the Corn-law; and certainly the accumulated evidence of the week 
is in favour of another special mission to prepare another “ burst of 
triumph ” for Lord Patmerston to envy and to abuse. 





On the eve of the receipt of the next monthly mail from India, a 
letter from Colonel Fang, the Aide-de-Camp to the late Commander- 
in-Chief, has renewed the anxiety respecting the female prisoners, 
and has, of course, again drawn forth the noble editor's wrath,— 
making an agreeable variety to the treaty articles, now becoming 
unreadably tiresome; and it has brought on a press contest upon 
anew point. Colonel Fane’s letter is to show, that while blame 
has been bestowed because the British forces do not advance on 
Cabul, an advance would be fatal to the women; and, with a view 
to prevent that embarrassment to action, Sir Henry Fanr, while 
he had the command, forbade the presence of all “ dadies” in 
Cabul. His order was afterwards annulled by the political func- 
Does that statement, and the Italic type of the word 
“ladies,” point at the Envoy, the unfortunate husband of Lady 
Macnacuten ? Colonel Fanr, whose views are adopted by the 
Standard, seems to consider that the captivity of the women con- 
stitutes a positive bar to all movement. 

Here the occupant of the Chronicle comes in with two positions,— 
first, that the Standard is inconsistent with itself, since it formerly 
deriounced the very idea of ransoming the prisoners by any conces- 
sion, though it now recommends a “ pacific arrangement”; and 
secondly, that to entertain Colonel Fane’s arguments is tantamount 
to allowing Aksar Kuan to dictate his own terms. The incon- 
sistency of the Standard were a small matter, even if made out: 
none so crow over the expression of incompatible opinions as your 
political weathercocks, who, not having performed their own 
veerings on logical compulsion, forget that difference of circum- 
stances or even maturer consideration must make reasonable and 
honest men say at a later time what is “inconsistent” with an 
earlier opinion. But there is a show of force in the objection that 
we are to be placed at the mercy of an insolent barbarian, which 
appeals cunningly to the popular prejudice of dogged John Bull. 

The Times now joins the discussion, with the remark that 
“each party urges the fearful consequences of his opponent’s argu- 
ment; neither seems willing to accept, or able to avoid, the al- 
leged conclusions from his own.” ‘“ The English officer shrinks, 
and no wonder, from broadly announcing that a savage chieftain, 
while possessing the persons of the English women, must be 
allowed for the future to dictate our policy: nor is the journalist 
more anxious to adopt the very unpopular sentiment which he 
boldly attempts to throw off upon Colonel Fang, that the prisoners 
must ‘ take the consequences’; yet neither attempts to show how 
his own dilemma is to be escaped.” And the 7%mes points out 
the ‘ false and inconsistent humanity” of stopping the great ma- 
chine of war, for which thousands of lives are unhesitatingly 
risked, out of consideration for a few individuals. Besides, Eng- 
land must show the savage that she is not to be “ trifled with”; 
and we must not only release the prisoners, but “release them in 
such a way as shall hold no temptation to future evil-doers.” 
This, with more to the same effect, does not seem to advance the 
question at all. 

From Colonel Fane's letter it is clear, that so long as the women 
remain in the hands of the Afghans, they will be considered as effec- 
tual hostages for our good behaviour. ‘The spirit of a Junius Brutus 
might say, give them up to death, rather than give up the glory of 
the country: but Colonel Fane tells us that we give them up to 
“a hundred times worse than death itself”: will any English ne- 
gotiator or general agree to that? On the other hand, is this very 
plain and fatal difficulty in our position as respects military matters 
a political misfortune? Ifthe paramount necessity of saving the 
women obliged us to withdraw our troops, perhaps we should not 
only realize the positive good of sooner relinquishing a false po- 
sition, but might even do so upon an excuse intelligible to the bar- 
barian, without confessing to a political mistake, and, in his sight, 
erying “peccavimus” on account of the war itself. 

Another suggestion. Ransom has already been talked of, and 
scouted; but then it was some sort of ransom to be negotiated by 
slave-dealers—a sort of slave-price, in fact. Ransom has again 
been alluded to, by a kind of figure, meaning some general conces- 
sion. The plain laying down, however, of a ransom properly so 
called—a distinct sum of money—is an ancient custom which pre- 
vailed at one time or other all the world over, in the East as well 
as the West. Obsolete as it is, it might seem to meet the present 
very exceptional case in modern warfare : it leaves the general ques- 
tion of the war and its merits én statu quo; the sight of so much 
money down would probably be a stronger appeal to the needy and 
plundering barbarians than all the negotiation in the world; and it 
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might, after all, be the cheapest way of removing a fatal obstruc- 
tion to fighting and treating, going forward or backward. The 
next Indian mail may tell us that these speculations are out of date ; 
or it may tell us that every suggestion is a service. 





Ireland exhibits a most anomalous spectacle—professed “ Libe- 
rals” rejoicing in the success of Ultra Tories and Orangemen! 
Mr. Situ, the new Solicitor-General, has been withdrawn from 
the contest for the Dublin University: the fight has been waged 
out of sight, in the committee-rooms of the two candidates, and 
Mr. Hamixton, the Tory, has beaten Mr. Smitu, the Ministerial 
candidate ; that is, Mr. Hamuron is better suited to the electors of 
the University, who have besides a pleasure in crossing Sir Roserr 


Peet and Lord Exior, for refusing to withdraw the grant to May- | 


nooth College. The Liberals sustain a positive loss, since Mr. 
Hamicron is unquestionably worse than Mr. Smitu in their esti- 
mation; yet they seem to think they have gained something by the 
Orange victory—what, they could hardly tell. Government have 


for the present lost the seat for their Irish Solicitor-General; and | i : t 
| of Aldermen; Mr. Wood addressing the Hall in the interval, and de- 


if their career were’to be performed in Ireland alone, the reverse 
might be serious. Possibly it may do them as much good in Eng- 
land as harm in Ireland. If the event means any thing, it shows 
more clearly than ever that Sir Ropert Peert’s is not a “ Tory” 
Government. Nowhere does the Tory party remain in greater 
purity than in that ruder province; and now we see an open and 
unqualified antagonism between the Irish Tory party and the 
Administration of Perr. 


The Court. 

TuHeE Court movements have little incident this week. ‘The Queen has 
entertained a numerous circle of visiters at Windsor Castle. Besides 
those mentioned lust week, there have been the Duke of Wellington, 
Prince Castelcicala, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Stopford, Major-General 
Sir Henry Wheatley, and General the Honourable Sir William Lumley. 
The Queen Dowager returned to Bushy Park on Saturday ; the Duke 
of Wellington left the Castle on Monday; and the whole of the party 
took leave on Wednesday. 

The Queen held a Privy Council on Saturday, at Windsor Castle. 
Parliament was ordered to be further prorogued from the 6th October 
to the 10th November. A Special Commission was ordered to issue 
for the County Palatine of Lancaster, for the trial of persons charged 
as participators in the late disturbances; the court to be holden at 
Liverpool. Directions were given to the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
prepare a form of thanksgiving for the late abundant harvest and 
favourable season. 

Sir Robert Wilson was presented to the Queen by Lord Stanley, and 
kissed hands on his appoiutment to be Governor of Gibraltar, The 
Earl of Wilton had an audience of her Majesty, to take leave on his 
departure on a special mission to the King of Saxony to invest that 
Sovereign with the ensigns of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
Mr. Henry Ellis was presented at an audience by the Earlof Aberdeen, 
to kiss hands on being appointed on a special mission to Brazil. 

The Duke of Sussex and the Dutchess of Inverness arrived at Sand- 
beck Park, the seat of the Earl of Scarborough, on Saturday. 

The Duke of Cambridge has arrived at Alnwick Castle, on a visit to 
the Duke of Northumberland. 





The Petropolis. 

The position of Alderman Thomas Wood gave unusual interest to 
the generally dry routine of the election to the civic chair. After the 
formal swearing-in of the new Sheriffs, Alderman Hooper and Mr. Jere- 
miah Pilcher, on Wednesday, the few Aldermen present retired to the Old 
Council Chamber; and although only nine were there, thirteen being 
necessary to constitute a quorum, at the request of the Lord Mayor 
they took their seats in order to hear a statement from Mr. Wood. He 
said, that in consequence of what had taken place in the last Court of 
Aldermen, he had begged the Lord Mayor to call a special court on the 
subject; but the Lord Mayor declined to do so; intimating, that as a 
court would probably be formed after the swearing of the Sheriffs, he 
could then make a statement or answer any charge that might be brought 
against him. He now challenged any person to make such charges, 
and complained that his earnest call for strict inquiry was met by the 
refusal of any inquiry at ail. He declared that one Alderman had 
made a gross misstatement of what he had said some years before, when 
a candidate for the office of City Solicitor; for he never made any 
statement as to the amount of his property. He denied that he had re- 
fused in June last to have an inquiry instituted by the Court of Alder- 
men. And he agaiu repeated his demand that grounds should be shown 
for the accusatious against him. Alderman Farebrother observed, it 
was quite clear that several charges had been brought against Alderman 
Thomas V/ood, and that Alderman Wood asked for an investigaticn ; 
but it was quite impossible for the Court of Aldermen to come toa 
conclusion upon the inquiry before the day of election; and the most 
judicious thing that Mr. Wood could do was, that he should defer taking 
the office for a year, in order to procure evidence against the charges ; 
saying—* Here am lL accused, but, although most unjustly accused, I will 
not allow myself to be put in office until I have shown satisfactorily 
that the charges against me are false.” 

One of the charges was, that good coal had been exhibited, to the Alder- 
man’s knowledge, in Ireland as the coal of the Talacre Mine, which was wholly 
incapable of producing such coal itself. Now, he certainly could not think 








that any man could be so great a fool as to subject himself to the contempt and 
ridicule a deception of that kind would most inevitably excite: still, there it 
was in print, and the libel ought to be exposed before the election should fall 





upon him who charged as principally concerned. 

Mr. Wood again repeated his complaint that inquiry was refused, and 
that charges were not distinetly made in the Court— 

It had been said that he ought to set himself right with the public to whom 
the representations had been made. Was he obliged to answer the slanderous 
assertions of a calumnious paper, (he spoke not of the respectable newspapers 
with which the public were well acquainted,) the editor of which had been 





brought before him in his magisterial character, and, though mercifully treated, 
had proceeded to libel and traduce him in every poasible way ? 

A letter was read from Mr. Alfred Mayer Randall, Alderman Lain- 
son’s medical adviser, stating that the Alderman would be unable to at- 
tend on Michaelmas Day, in consequence of ill-health, and that he de- 
sired on that account not to be put in nomination. 

The election of the Lord Mayor took place on Michaelmas Day, 
Thursday. The Lord Mayor, the new Sheriffs, and several of the Cor- 


| poration, assembled at the Guildhall, and at noon walked in procession 


to the church of St. Lawrence Jewry ; where a sermon was preached 
by the Lord Mayor’s Chaplain. They returned at one; and the busi- 
ness of the day commenced in Common Hall. The Common Sergeant 
read the names of the Aldermen who had not passed the Chair, omitting 
the name of Alderman Luinson. Alderman Thomas Wood then pre- 
sented himself, and reiterated his demand that distinct charges should 
be made. The names were put, and the Common Sergeant announced 


the opinion of the Sheriffs, that Thomas Wood, Esquire, Alderman and | 


framework-knitter, and John Humphery, Esquire, Alderman and tallow- 
chandler, were elected on a show of hands to be returned to the Court 
of Aldermen. The Lord Mayor and Civic Officers retired to the Court 


claring that he would appear before them each succeeding year. 

On the return of the Lord Mayorand Aldermen, after an absence of 
about half an hour, the Recorder announced that the election had 
fallen on Mr. Humphery. The announcement was received with loud 
cheers and yells. It is understood that there were five votes in favour 
of Mr. Alderman Thomas Wood, and twelve for Mr. Alderman 
Humphery. 

The Lord Mayor Elect declared that he would do his duty. He had 
wished Mr. Wood to be returned, and he would have offered to pay 
the fine sooner than accept the office; but if he had done so, Mr. Wood 
must have been placed again in nomination with a junior Alderman, 
all of whom were ready and anxious to take the office. The Lord 
Mayor Elect was then invested with the insignia of office. 

Thanks were voted to the late Sheriffs, and to the present Lord 
Mayor; who briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the meeting 
separated. 

Yesterday, the new Sheriffs were presented by the Recorder, in the 
Court of Exchequer, for the Queen’s approval ; many of the Corporation 
being in attendance. They were received by the Cursiter Baron, Mr, 
George Bankes. The usual compliments passed ; and the needful cere- 
monies of chopping sticks and counting horse-shoes and hobnails were 
performed by the senior Alderman that. has not passed the chair, Al- 
derman Thomas Wood. ‘The Sheriffs gave their inauguration-dinner 
at Vintner’s Hall, in the evening ; the Cursitor Baron being present. 

The Lord Mayor, the City Remembrancer, and other Civic function- 
aries, proceeded on Wednesday to the residence of the Prussian Minis- 
ter, in Carlton Terrace, to present an address to the King of Prussia, 
Compliments were exchanged, and the visiters were entertained with a 
a collation, 


Inthe City of London Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Christie gave a deci- 
sion of some importance respecting residence. Mr. Francis Collison, a 
freeman and liveryman of the Grocers’ Company, was struck off the list 
last year, on the ground that he had not resided in the district for six 
months before the registration. He now renewed his claim to be ad- 
mitted an account of his dwellinghouse in Size Lane, the same for 
which his claim was rejected last year. It was objected, that he had by 
this time been abroad for two years consecutively, and that it was 
not even known when he would return. Mr. Christie said that he had 
looked into the legal authorities on the subject ; and he found the Judges 
generally contending against disfranchisement. He came to the con- 
clusion, that though a man might be absent, and even have gone to the 
East Indies, yet if his family were resident, as was the case with Mr. 
Collison, and he was under no legal incapacity to return to his home, 
he must be taken to,be resident. The name, therefore, was inserted in 
the list. 

In the Westminster Court, on Saturday, Mr. Arnold gave several de- 
cisions. In the first case, that of William Holmes, the question turned 
upon the validity of a claim to be rated, which was made on the 13th 
July last year, and therefore not during what may be termed the cur- 
rent year of registration, which would commence on the Ist August. 








The claim, though made in July last year, was made with reference to | 


a rate which was in existence in the present year of registration; and 
therefore it was declared not necessary to be repeated during this 
year. 

James Handford Taylor occupied and paid rent for a garret in the 
house of his brother, which he used as a dwelling-room and bed-room; 
but he had a bench fitted up there for his work as an engraver, and he 
claimed to be registered in respect of that room as a “workshop.” Mr. 
Arnold observed, that it was simply the case of a party lodging in the 
house where the landlord resided, and the lodger was not qualified by 


the fact of using his dwelling-room for purposes of working at his 


trade. 
John Hodgson, objected to as belonging to the Police force, was pro- 
nounced entitled to vote, as he received no salary, and the appointment 


had only been applied for to enable him to do certain duties, formerly | 


executed by the parish-constables and not now undertaken by the New 
Police. Thus he could not be considered a member of that body. 


An objection was taken to Mr. David Barker, on Thursday. He was | 


the occupier of premises which were conveyed to him by his father be- 
fore he became of age; but he attained his majority before the 31st 
July last. It was contended that by the 27th section of the Reform 
Act, it was necessary that the party should be of full age during the 
whole period of occupation required by the act, namely, twelve months. 
Mr. Arnold decided that it was quite sufficient for the party to have 
been in possession twelve months, and to be of full age on the 31st July. 

In Marylebone, Mr. James Tilbury had been objected to, as being an 
Assessor appointed under the Income-tax Act, and disqualified from 
voting under the Act 22 George III. c. 41, which enacts that persons 
engaged in managing and collecting the House-duties shall not be al- 
lowed to vote. On Saturday, Mr. Alfred Austin said that he did not 
consider that Mr. Tilbury came within the disqualifying clause of the 
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act, as he could not be held in his capacity of Assessor of the Income- 
tax to be employed in managing the House-duties. 

Mr. Austin decided, on Wednesday, on the claim of Peter Graves, 
whose vote was objected to because he had not occupied the house 
which he held for a sufficient period. The Reform Act directs that no 
person shall be entitled to vote unless he shall have occupied premises 
conferring the qualification for twelve calendar months “ next previous 
to the 31st of July in such year.” Mr. Graves entered into occupation 
on the Ist of August 1841. Mr. Austin thought that the 3ist of July 
was to be excluded from the twelve calendar months, as the lists of votes 
were obliged to be made on or before the 31st of July ; ; and the name, 
therefore, was struck out. 


The adjourned meeting of the Royal (West India) Mail Steam-packet 
Company was held on Wednesday. Mr. Corbyn, the Deputy-Chair- 
man, stated that the Directors had determined to propose an addition to 
their number, of such men as would be likely to be useful; and at the 
close of the year the accounts would be regularly audited. Govern- 
ment had contracted to contribute 240,000/,: the Company expected to 
have an average of fifty passengers on the main line, (seventy-four had 
been booked for the Ist October,) which would produce 96,000/.; and 
with other items of receipt, the Company caleulated upon having a ba- 
lance of 38,500/., after paying 235,000/. for working the contract, be- 
sides insurance, &c. He dissuaded the shareholders from throwing up 
the enterprise after Government had consented to a new arrangement. 
Mr. Poynder moved a resolution, expressing confidence in the Directors, 
and urging thein to persevere; but recommending that in future they 
should convene a public meeting of the Company every six months, 


and report their proceedings, and that they should secure the aid of | 
| that the forbearance 


professional persons experienced in the machinery and construction of 
steam-vessels. Mr. Leggins moved as an amendinent—* That a Com- 


mittee of seven proprietors be appointed to inquire into the present state | 


of the Company’s affairs and its future prospects, and report the result 


| held its annual meeting on Monday 


| their conduct to their sick 


to a future general meeting; such Committee to have power to call | 


for persons and papers.” After considerable discussion, the amend- 
ment was put; when only sixteen hands were held up for it; the ori- 
ginal motion being carried by a large majority. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Friday and Saturday, Philip 
Partridge, the master of the Jarrow merchantman, was tried under 
several indictments for the murder of seamen under his command. The 
first trial trial was for the murder of José Maria Balager, a Spaniard, 
one of his crew, by beating him, and also by neglecting to provide 
him with sufficient food and nourishment. The vessel left Benin in 
October, in a leaky state; and great exertions were required to prevent 
her from being wrecked; and in order to urge the necessary efforts, 
the master conducted himself with great severity towards the crew 


generally ; but he seems especially to have ill-treated Jos¢, who is not | 


a strong man; beating him frequently and cruelly with a rope. A 
witness said, 
hands so severely that they festered and broke ; and a few days before 
he died, the master, after beating him, had him put upon half-allowance. 
The defence was, that the danger in which the vessel was placed, and 
the necessity of the most desperate exertion to save her and the lives 
of the crew, justified such conduct. A verdict of acquittal was returned. 

Mr. Philips was next indicted on another charge of a similar 
nature, in which the treatment was of the same description, only the 
man killed was originally ia better health than the other sufferer. The 
same defence was ple aded as in the other case; and the Jury returned 
a verdict of “ Guilty ” on the modified charge of assault. A third in- 
dictment was preferred; but the counsel for the Crown declined offer- 
ing any evidence; and a verdict of “ Not Guilty ” was returned. Mr. 


Philips was sentenced to be imprisoned aud kept to hard labour in the | 


House of Correction for six months. 


The Yrobinces. 


It is said that the borough of Bodmin has been canvassed on behalf 
of Sir Juseph Sawle’s’ eldest son, in the Liberal interest; and Sir Sa- 
muel Spry, the former representative, has also offered himself as a can- 
didate. 

The Bolton Free Press reports Dr. Bowring’s 
stituents. They met on the previous Saturday, in the Temperance 
Hall, which was densely crowded. The Doctor was very cordially re- 
ceived, in rendering his account of the way in which “the man their 
servant” had done his duty towards “ those whom he recognized as his 
masters.” He referred to his votes for proof that he had always con- 
sidered how he might best advance the interests of the people and alle- 
viate their distress. He stated the principle on which he acted among 
contending parties in * the House which-called itself ‘honourable’ and 
which expected to be called so by others” — 

They had seen, since they last met, one Ministry turned out and another 
turned in. He was very indifferent to these changes, except in so far as he 
could see out of Whigs or Tories the means of adv: ancing popular demo- 
cratic principles. The W higs had fulfilled their mission very feebly, he was 
willing to own; the Tories, with a new name, that of Conservative, came into 
office with a new edition of W hiz doctrines and principles; the Whigs had not 
gone far enough for their principles, while the Tories h¢ id gone further than 
theirs. Sir Robert Pecl had attacked the W higs in office because they owned 
that they felt the pressure from without, but he himself subsequently felt ra- 
ther uneasy from the same pressure. His (Dr. Bowring’s) business in the 
House had been to endeavour to get from Sir Robert Peel as much for th 
people as he possibly could, For his part he did value Ministers for what he 
called their “squeezable points.” All his support towards Sir Robert Peel 
had been for what he could get from him for the people; and the more he 
could get out of him, the more willing was he to support him. He would always 
act with this spirit, not to inquire the source whence this or that measure ema- 
nated, but ask whether this or that measure was like ‘ly to diminish the amount 
of misery, enable them to get rid of abuses, elevate the condition of the people, 
Taise wages, extend trade, and make them wiser, better, freer, happier men. 
(“ Hear!” and cheers. ) ‘hese were the standards he would apply to every 
measure, whether that measure might emanate from Lord John Russell or Sir 
Robert Peel. 
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He alluded to an old grievance, with a present : application— 

There were on the platform beside him two noblemen of Hungary, who | 
came from beyond the banks of the Danube, one of the great rivers which | 
rolled into the Black Sea. He had been into their country, and had seen the } 


population of that country wanting garments; he had seen clothing in that 
country selling at an enormous price, and had seen their granaries full to 
overflowing. “He came to Parliament with this representation ; and it told him 
that the Hungarian should not be clothed with goods of English manufacture, 
neither should the people of this country, who were in a state of starvation, 
be fed with Hungarian food. Ought this state of things to be tolerated ? 
Wheat in Hungary was selling at 20s. per quarter. Was it right, then, that 
the starving English should not be allowed to have cheap bread, when all that 
was asked in return was our manufactures. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to Dr. Bowring, amid vociferous 


| cheering. 


The Waltham Agricultural Socie leis which represents all the towns 
and villages within ten miles of Waltham, (fifty-eight in Leicester, 
twenty in Lincoln, thirteen in Nottingham, and eleven in Rutland,) 
The show of stock was good. At 
three o’clock, about three hundred of the noblemen, clergy, gentry, and 
yeomanry, sat down to dinner in the Agricultural Hall, a building 
erected for the Society. The Duke of Rutland presided ; the Honour- 
able Edward Everett, Minister from the United States, and Mr. Heary 
Handley, were among the guests. Some passages in the speeches of 
the Chairman and the American Minister were interesting. The first 
is a piece of Chinese news, contributed by the Duke, and vouched for 
as being given “ on the best authority” — 

A letter from one Chinese Mandarin to another had been intercepted, in 
which the writer said—* We must leave off calling these people barbarians ; 
and wounded, and even to such of our sick and 
wounded as may fall into their hands, is so kind and humane that we must no 
longer ¢ all them bs barians. ” (This looks very apocryphal ; unless perchance it 
is a remarkably “ free”’ translation.] The Duke then informed the meeting 
and noble behaviour of our troops had created such a 
favourable feelings towards them in that country, that none of what might be 
termed the respectable portion of the people would inlist against them, and 
that the ranks of their armies were filled by only “the scum “and riff-raff” of 
the empire. 

The Duke afterwards adverted to the operation of the Tariff, and the 
alarm revived by the recent importations of cattle. He advised the 
mveting to view the subject more deliberately ; and he was frequently 
and loudly cheered as he proceeded— 

Those who had raised an alarm as to the probable consequences were, he was 
he therefore advised all to 








sure, equally unable tocome to a rrect conclusion ; 


| join with him in suspending their judgment until the new plan should have had 


a fair and complete trial. He knew the heads who had contrived those altera- 
tions were wiser than his own, and that there were hearts joined to those heads 
which, if they felt any cause of alarm, would impel them to the most vigorous 
exertions in order that things might be set straight again. (Loud cheers.) As 
they were upon the subject of importations, he had received some authentic re- 
turns of imports, which he would read to the meeting— 

NUMBER OF CATTLE IMPORTED INTO ENGLAND, AND THE AMOUNT OF DUTY 

PAID THEREON, FROM JULY 9TH TO SEPTEMBER l6rH 1842, 
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BACON AND HAMS ENTERED AT THE PORT OF LONDON BETWEEN JULY 9TH 

AND SEPTEMBER 167TH, 1842. 
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From what he could hear of fairs and cattle-sales, le could not discover that 
there had been at present any material reduction in prices. A noble friend had 
lately had a sale of fat stock in Derbyshire, at which the prices were so good 
that he declared he was ashamed to - ok the purchasers in the face when he re- 
ceived the money they gave him. e (the Duke) was a grower of corn, and 
took great interest in every thing connected with its sale, and he found that in 
the last two months there had been a decline of about 12s. per quarter. But 
how much of this reduction was attributable to the excellent and abundant 
harvest to which he had alluded, he could not say. Any reduction arising 
from aredundance of corn grown in this country was perfectly fair, and much 
to be desired. What did it matter to the farmer whether he sold fifty quarters 
at 70s, or seventy quarters at 50s.? And the latter case was most to be 
desired. 

In proposing the health of Mr. Everett, the Duke of Rutland re- 
minded the company of one fact, to show the importance of the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Great Britain: of 
the 15,000,000/. of cotton exported by the United States, 10,000,0000. 
are, in times of prosperous trade, taken by Great Britain; for which 
America takes back 7,000,000l. worth of our manufactures. 

Mr. Everett rejoiced over the recently-concluded tre 
strengthening of peace, with an allusion to the chairman’s C 
telligence— 

me nee — he trusted there would be no emulation and no rivalry but in 

» beneficent arts of peace whi ich reflected the greatest glory on states and 
the gre st credit on human nature. For what was that which constituted the 
chiet prile and g'ory of the British nat They had heard of the intercepted 
letter from one Chinese chieftain to a and what was the teristic 
which had excited the admiration of eat and important 
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empire, ling at the time under the blows of the British Government ? 

it the milit: wry prowess _ of their countrymen? was it the steam-vessels of war 
reaching coasts in defiance of the desolating simoom? was it their arms, 
their artillery, th cir skill in engineering wh hich civilized nations now y brought 


18 it iis or any of these which had streck with 
n » barbarians of China? No! It was the 
5 , ons—their management of hospitals, 
Iness wl was extended to the sick and wounded, even 
of a hostile nation—which moved them with astonishment and excited their 
sympathy and regard. ‘These were some of the arts of peace which ext torted 
the admiration of an enemy, and which other states would do well to imitate. 
Although desiri avoid political diseussion, he wished to refer to 
the recent modification Corn-law and its probable effect on the 
commercial intercourse between Great Britain and the United States— 
He concurred in opinion with those who thought that it was much too early 
of duties would produce on the American 
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markets. He did not think, whatever might be the case with other states, that 
America would be the nation to reap benefits from those modifications. She 
was too remote, he considered, to take advantage of those changes. Neither 
did he think, from a studious attention to the averages, that any great injury 
need be apprehended by the British farmers from an influx of American grain. 
It was perhaps possible, when a great supply was needed by this country, that 
then America might get some share of the trade in the shape of flour. But 
one thing he would wish them most emphatically to observe—what America 
sent to England in corn or flour, be it little or be it much, she would take 
back in the products of British industry ; and in this respect the trade of the 
country which he had the honour to represent differed from that of Con- 
tinental states, whose importations of grain, it had been complained, had caused 
a drain of bullion. So far from this being the case with the United States, 
the manufactures of Leicester and other English towns would pay for the pro 
duce of the American fields. He was not practically engaged in the culture of 
the soil; but it was his business to cultivate a good understanding between 
England and America, and that duty he must not neglect. 


At a meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League, on Thursday week, pro- 
gress was reported of the registration of the members. It was announced, 
that during the past week fourteen registration-sheets, containing 
462 members, had been received from the borough of Manchester ; 
twenty sheets had been received from Liverpool, containing 606 signatures. 
Of these 606 who had enrolled themselves members of the League, 
133 were females, 198 non-electors, and the remaining 275 were elec- 
tors. It was stated that the League had decided on again sending out 
their lecturers. Mr. Murray had been sent to Derbyshire, and Mr. 
Falvey tothe East Riding of Yorkshire; Mr. Griffith was about to pro- 
ceed to South Wales, and was to take with him a large number of 
Anti-Corn-law tracts, which he had translated into the Welsh language 
since he came to Manchester. Mr. Finnigan was going to Yorkshire, 
Mr. Acland to the neighbourhood of the Duke of Cleveland’s, and Mr. 
Paulton to Worcestershire and Herefordshire. 

The ‘“ National Complete Suffrage Union” have issued from Bir- 
mingham their manifesto “to Political Reformers of all shades of opi- 
nion,” summoning representatives from all parts of the United King- 
dom to a “national conference” at Birmingham, in December next. 


The Morning Chronicle quotes the following observations on the 
state of the district from a letter written to the editor by “a Manches- 
ter gentleman ”— 

“In spite of all the arts of O'Connor and others of his school, to separate 
the working class from the shopkeepers and the employers from the employed, 
a community of suffering has taught them to fraternize. ‘The moderation of 
the great body of the operatives during the late turn-out, their respect for pro- 
perty, and their studious abstinence from the slightest injury to machinery, have 
also undoubtedly elevated them in the opinion of the classes more immediately 
above them in point of circumstances. It proves that they are very far in ad- 
vance of the demoniacal doctrines put forth so malignantly in their name by 
the Chartist leaders and Tory writers and speakers, who have done their 
utmost, but in vain, to incite them against mechanical invention as the cause 
of their sufferings. J have heard of many striking instances, in which thousands 
of men have poured into mills without deranging a spindle or a loom, or even 
breaking a thread of yarn. The consequence is, a growing confidence and 
respect on the part of the middle and working classes for each other, and a 
tendency to union for political objects.” * * * * “ With respect to our 
situation in the North, although the people are slowly returning to their work 
at old wages, they are not reconciled to their lot, and we may expect continued 
discontent and uneasiness. The prospect of employment for the people during 
the coming winter is as unpromising as ever. So long as large numbers of 
work-people are unemployed, and mills and manufactories balf-working or idle, 
there will be a constant tendency toa fall of wages, which will cause inces- 
sant strife between masters and men.” 

The Stockport Chronicle thus illustrates the effect of the strike 
upon the strikers themselves in that town— 

“ Now that the whole of the turn-out operatives have returned to work, it 
may not be amiss to put on record the probable amount of loss which this 
borough has sustained by the strike. It will furnish matter for serious con- 
sideration for thinking men of every trade and class, and may prove a salutary 
warning for the future to those who have been deluded into the demand of ‘a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,’ without any regard to the state of the 
markets for the produce of their labour. 

“ All history does not, perhaps, record a similar instance of a cessation of 
labour so extensive, simultaneous, and protracted, as this turn-out; certainly 
not where so much manufacturing capital and inanimate power, us well as 
human labour, was rendered unproductive. Earthquakes, fires, floods, burri- 
canes, pestilence, and the ravages of war, have razed cities and desolated whole 
provinces; but we doubt if so much injury was ever before self-inflicted in the 
same space of time, by and upon a sladier population, as that which this popu- 
lous and important section of the kingdom has sustained. 

“ We are not enabled to give exactly the precise number of different descrip- 
tions of hands in this borough who for the space of full five weeks performed no 
labour and received no wages; but we can state pretty confidently, that those 
employed in the cotton-manufactories alone, all of whom were out, receive at 
present rates about 9,000/. per week; so that the direct loss in this respect is 
about 45,0002. But in our population, of about 50,000 souls, something like 
1,000 families constitute the distributive class,—as corn-dealers, bakers, grocers, 
drapers, butchers, publicans, milkmen, &c., and about the same number the 
various trades which are carried on in all our town communities,—as shoemakers, 
tailors, joiners, smiths, brewers, carters, porters, &c.; and the loss to these, 
from the stoppage of the whole staple trade of the town, cannot have been less 
than 3,000/. per week, or in the whole 15,0007. And if the manufacturers are 
making only very trifling profits considering their large capitals, they must 
have lost in the aggregate not less than 30,0002. more. Thus the whole loss of 
the borough may be said to be somewhere about 75,000/. 

“To impress more forcibly upon minds of every order of intellect the proper 
estimate of the real magnitude of this tremendous loss, we give below the fol- 
lowing lots of different commodities, any one of which might have been pur- 
chased with 75,000/.: 36,000 sacks of flour, a quantity of sufficient for this 
town for six months; 375,000 loads of potatoes (at present prices), plenty for 
the same for five years ; 3,000,000 pecks of apples, or 25,000,000 quarts of plums, 
at last Friday's prices; 1,125,000 gallons of beer, at 1s. 4d. per gallon; 150,000 
tons of coals; 150,000 men’s hats ; 300,000 pairs of shoes of all sizes ; 1,000,000 
pairs of hose, at 1s. 6d. per pair; or would have given 7/. 10s. worth of clothing, 
bedding, and furniture, to every family in the borough; or it would pay the 
whole rental of the town for one year; or the whole poor and other rates for 
three years ; or have maintained the police establishment for two generations. 
It would have supported all the Sunday-schools of the borough a whole gene- 
ration; or have given a day school education to the whole of its youth for ten 
years. It would have erected a manufactory equal to any in the borough; or 


five workhouses equal to that on Shawheath; or have bought and laid out, in 
the vicinity of the town, a pleasure-park or promenade of several hundred acres 
¢ use of the inhabitants for ever. 








“The above enumeration of the different commodities which might have 
been purchased, things done, or objects accomplished by the 75,000/. which the 
borough has apparently directly lost, places that loss in a very prominent point 
of view; but whether it is so much actual dead loss is not so easy to determine, 
because we cannot yet form an opinion how, far still further reductions of the 
profits of capital and the wages of labour in‘. zotton-trade may in future be 
prevented by so extensive a cessation of production. 

“The lessening of the consumption od clench, to the amount, perhaps, 
of 16,000,0001b., at a time when redundant capital was seeking it as a tempo- 
rary speculative investment, and the non-production to a corresponding amount 
of cloth when stocks were heavy and prices low, must have a serious effect upon 
the general market, greatly to the advantage of the whole capital and labour 
engaged in the cotton-manufacture, however those manufacturers and their 
operatives who have been involved in the struggle may have suffered up to the 
eee es or may ultimately suffer, as compared with the remainder of 
the trade. 

“In addition to the above is the expense entailed upon the country (in- 
cluding the boroughs) by the measures rendered necessary for the security of 
property and the maintenance of public tranquillity.” 

The all-engrossing topic of conversation these days is the prospects 
of improvement in the iron-trade, as regards the employment of the 
men. Within less than twelve months since they were obliged to live 
on low wages, with only three-quarters of a day’s work, at a time when 
provisions were enormously high. ‘To see men in full employment, 
with a slight reduction in the price of provisions, must therefore be 
highly pleasing to every lover of his species; and we hope the time is 
not far distant when the iron-manufactures will be able to make an 
advance in wages likewise. In confirmation of those anticipations, 
we have the gratification of stating, that three furnaces belong- 
ing to Mr. Crawshay’s extensive works (two at Ynistach and one at 
Cyfartha) are to be blown in immediately. Avother is to be blown in 
at Penydarren ; and there are signs of similar movements in most of 
the other large establishments in the district.— Silurian. 

Bills have just been issued in Southampton, offering a reward of 1001. 
for whomsoever will give information that shall lead to the conviction 
of the person who shot at Peirce in the Houndwell in Southampton, and 
who was recognized as one of the party engaged in a Chartist plot to 
murder the Queen. Fifty pounds will be paid by Government, and 50/. 
are promised by Peirce himself. 





The Times says, that on the 1st October the Municipal authorities of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton, will for the first time undertake 
the direction and management of their own Police. The Commission- 
ers of Police, Sir Charles Shaw at Manchester and Captain Burgess at 
Birmingham, the Corporations do not intend to retain. 





A most singular conspiracy has been brought to light in Bristol. Mr. 
Wooley, a highly respectable merchant, was charged with conspiring to 
defraud a goldsmith of a lady’s gold watch and chain; and the accusa- 
tion brought to light the following story, related by a correspondent of 
the Times. Mr. Wooley was a widower; and with him resided a Miss 
Briers, a young lady whom he had brought up from childhood, and of 
whom he is called the brother-in-law. She persuaded him that a young 
lady, worth 47,000/., whose name is concealed, had fallen in love with 
him, but could not see him, as her family would never consent to the 
match. This anonymous lady was totally unacquainted either with 
Mr. Wooley or Miss Briers. Mr. Wooley was not inexorable; he con- 
sented to wait for an interview; and a tender correspondence was car- 
ried on—the lady’s part, of course, being fabricated by Miss Briers. A 
friend to whom Mr. Wooley mentioned the circumstances aroused his 
suspicion ; and to allay them, he wrote a letter to the lady, gave it to 
Miss Briers to take, and actually accompanied her to the house. He 
waited below. Miss Briers went up stairs, pretended to have come on 
a missive of charity, and asked the lady to administer religious conso- 
lation to a poor sick woman. The lady recommended her to write 
to the clergyman of the parish, and produced the materials. Miss 
Briers wrote a note, bat in the name of the lady, and addressed to Mr. 
Wooley, to whom she took it down stairs. Mr. Wooley was afterwards 
invited to exchange watches with the unseen affianced ; and Miss Briers 
gave him the watch which formed the subject of the charge against him, 
receiving his own in return. Matters went on: he refurnished his 
house, procured a licence, appointed the day for the ceremony with the 
clergyman, and ordered the wedding-cake. The confectioner mentioned 
the order to the brothers of the young lady, and they tried to see Mr. 
Wooley to convince him that he was hoaxed; but Miss Briers made him 
believe that they were only trying to prevent the match, and he refused 
to see them. Miss Briers even improved the occasion offered by their 
intrusion, and procured the daughter of a neighbour, of the same 
name, to join in her scheme: the young lady actually came to Mr. 
Wooley’s house as if flying from her family, At the suggestion of Miss 
Briers, in order that the brothers might not interrupt the ceremony, he 
gave up the idea of being married at St. Mary Redcliff Church, and 
brought his bride to London; where they were united. They visited 
the Isle of Wight, travelling in high style; and on his return to Bris- 
tol, Mr. Wooley introduced his wife to a friend,—who told him that 
Mrs. Wooley was not the person he had supposed. She pacified him by 
promising to go next day to her brother, and bring away the title-deeds 
of her property, (half of which he had agreed to settle on herself); but 
next day both Mrs. Wooley and Miss Briers had decamped—whither is 
unknown. 


Our Justices have received a long letter from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, on the subject of the late “ hair-cropping ” 
case, in which he desires that his ‘“‘ marked disapprobation of the gaoler’s 
conduct in that affair should be conveyed to him by the Justices.” This 
unpleasant task was yesterday performed by the Visiting Magistrates 
reading Sir James Graham’s letter to the gaoler. We cannot conceive 
a greater humiliation than it must have been to the Justices to be made 
the medium of communicating to the gaoler this censure of conduct 
which, in their gravity and wisdom, they had so recently fully ap- 
proved; and what a farce the gaoler must have thought it, that he 
should now have asentence of condemnation read to him by the Magis- 
trates, some of whom so lately declared him fully justifiable !—Dover 
Chronicle, Sept. 24. 


The fire at Liverpool, which was briefly announced in the Postscript 
of our first edition last week, and more fully described in the second, 
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proved to be one of the most destructive that ever occurred in this 
country. It even exceeded in the destruction of property the fire that 
burned the Goree warehouses at Liverpool in 1802; when the loss in 
grain, sugar, coffee, cotton, (30,000/.,) and sundries, amounted to 323,0001. 
The following diagram of the locality of the late fire, which we copy 
from the Liverpool Mail, will make the description of the disaster more 
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The origin of the fire seems to grow more uncertain the more it is 
inquired into. It only appears to be known that it was discovered by a 


watchman on the premises of Mr. Penniston, an oil-merchant, at the | 


point indicated in the diagram, about three o’clock on Friday morning. 
It broke out in a wooden shed, which was surrounded by others, offer- 
ing inthe materials and in the highly-combustible things which they 
contained the readiest fuel for the flames. The Fire Police were called 
with all possible speed ; but before they reached the spot, the fire, blown 
by a strong north-east wind, had attained a most alarming height. 
More assistance arrived from time to time: the Mayor and Mr. Rush- 
ton the Magistrate were soon on the spot, giving directions; Mr. 
Highton, the Governor of the Borough Gaol, and Mr. Whitty, the 
Superintendent of the Fire Police, were active in their exertions: the 
Police and Fire Police were concentrated round the fire; a number of 
men arrived from the Queen’s steamer Redwing; Commander Bevan 
sent a party of Marines to give assistance; and many of the work- 
people employed in the places burning or threatened with fire were in- 
defatigable in endeavouring to save their employers’ property. At first 
the supply of water was scanty, there being no m:in in Great Howard 
Street, and water was procured with great labour over the high wa!l of 
the Waterloo Dock ; but subsequently an aperture was made in the wall, 





On Monday morning, it was thought that an effectual check had been 
given to the fire; but at ten o’clock in the evening of that day itagain 
broke forth, near the place where is was first discovered. Some more 
sheds were burnt, a marine-store, and a stable; five horses and ten or a 
dozen pigs being destroyed. The wind was a litle more northerly, 
and it was feared that a new direction might be given to the flames; 
but they were got under without much difficulty. The new glare, 
however, summoned an immense concourse of spectators, and created 
much alarm. 

The loss is variously estimated. The Liverpool Mail gives the fol- 
lowivg as a tolerable approximation of the loss, under three heads— 
“ 48.000 bales of cotton, at 8/, 384,000/.; other goods, 100,000/. ; ware- 
houses, 32,0002, ; total, 516,000/.” A meeting of fire-insurance brokers 
had been held; and after comparing notes, it was ascertained that the 
liabilities of nineteen offices in consequence of the fire amounted to 
350,000/. The total amount of damage is estimated at 700,000. 

Part of the merchandise destroyed in Neptune Street had been stored 
there after being saved from a fire earlier in the week, in Galton Street, 
about two hundred yards to the south. 

An inquest was held on Monday on the bodies of the three men 
who were killed by the falling of a wall. Though very laborious in- 
quiries were made as to the origin of the fire, literally nothing was 
ascertained. A fire was found burning under a boiler on Mr. Penis- 
ton’s premises; but that was constantly left burning all night. A 
nonsensical Jetter had been received by Mr. Peniston, in which “ blood 
and fire” were oracularly mentioned, with the remark that “ the poor 
asked for bread, but the rich gave stones.” ‘The following verdict was 
returned—* We find that the three deceased parties were accidentally 
killed while they were employed in removing goods from a warehouse 
which was contiguous to one that was on fire; but how it became on 
fire no evidence doth appear: and we wish, at the same time, to clear 


| Mr. Peniston of the charge that his premises had been purposely set 


| found in the immediate vicinity of his shed. 


a sewer which carries off the overflow of tie canal was opened in Great | 


Howard Street, and water was brought from more distant sources in | : 
ae 2 | swore that he, and not Doran, was the man who was behind the door 


tanks drawn by horses. Fourteen fire-engines were employed. 

No exertion, however, could arrest the progress of the flames, fed as 
they were by the combustible matters collected on the spot. 
numerous wooden sheds, the fire soon spread to the back of the buildings 


| on fire by himself, or by the neglect of any of his servants.” 


Patrick Doran, the marine-store dealer whose shed was burned, has 
been arrested ; and on Wednesday was examined before Mr. Rushton on 
a charge of setting fire to the premises, which were insured for 500/. 
The chief facts brought out against him were these. On Friday night, 
when half drunk, he was at a neighbour’s, and said in the hearing of 
one witness, “ If his mistress had not been master of his place it would 
have been burned long since—that he had five tons of oakum there, 
and that it would make a fine bonfire.” Another heard him say, “ It’s 
a pity they were not all on fire at once; they shall be before a week is 
over.” On Monday night, oakum daubed with oil and turpentine was 
And when a woman went 
to alarm his family, she found him behind the half-open door of his 
house, as if hiding there. He was remanded. 


Doran was again examined on Thursday. A labourer in his employ 


| when the family were alarmed; and several witnesses deposed that 


From the | 


in Formby Street, on each side of which were large warehouses, princi- | 


pally filled with cotton; and by nine o’clock the valuable buildings 
covering two acres of ground were converted to a heap of blazing ruins. 
The fire still moved forward, towards the south: the houses in Neptune 
Street were at last attacked; and as the flames swept up Neptune Street, 
fears began to be entertained for the Borough Gaol, crowded with pri- 
soners. People were employed to dash water on the roof ; notwithstand- 
ing, which at one time the lead began tomelt. The fire appears to have 
attained its height at one o’clock, when its violence had been much sub- 
dued in Crompton Street, but the warehouses in Formby Street had 
been turned to an immense furnace. Wall after wall fell in; a fire- 
proof warehouse alone resisting the conflagration, while others around 
it successively sank. ‘The site of some warehouses was known by 
“burning mountains of cotton” sixty or seventy feet in height, and 
sending up flames as high again. The inside of other warehouses, 
emptied of their contents, was like “a sea of liquid fire.” Of course 
such a conflagration was visible to a great distance. So early as four 
o'clock, the reflection in the sky was seen at Southport. Ly nine, the 
atmosphere around was heated to a high degree. From the Cheshire 
shore the appearance was terrific; and seen through the rigging in 
Prince’s and the Waterloo Docks, it appeared as if the shipping were on 
fire. By the immense exertions of the Fire Police and others, the fire 
spread no further. One great and dangerous service was the removal of 





twenty hogsheads of tallow from a shed in Formby Street, near the | 


Borough Gaol; the ignition of which would probably have settled the 
fate of the prison. Fortunately, although the streets within the area 
of the conflagration were narrow, those around it were wide, and that 
helped to prevent the further progress of the fire; and it now began 
slowly to subside, still requiring intense labour to prevent its reviving. 
When the tumult was somewhat appeased, anxiety was turned upon 
the fate of individual sufferers ; and the most distressing rumours were 
afloat. Many had been carried to the Northern Hospital, which was 
besieged by inquirers in search of the missing. One Policeman was 
lost, and the manner of his death was known; a few bodies have been 
found ; and probably more of the dead will be discovered as the ruins 
are explored. During the Friday, twenty-five persons were carried to 
the Northern Hospital; three of whom died and eight were seriously 
injured, but the recovery of all the wounded was hoped. Hodson, the 
Policeman, was struck down by a falling wall, and buried beneath the 
mass. Parts of dead bodies and calcined bones have been found: near 


one heap was a penny and a cotton-hook, indicating that the dead man | 


had been poor, and a “ lumper” by trade. 

The ruins still burn. On Saturday, when the wind freshened, or the 
firemen relaxed the pouring of water, or as the latent fire chanced to 
light upon some mass of fuel not quite exhausted, large lambent flames 
flared up, and recalled the exhausted firemen to their toil. On Sunday, 
the scene was most desolate. The broken water-course was still pour- 
ing forth a rushing stream of water, which was lost amid the ruins. 
“The spectator might walk over ground which was till recently all 
occupied, and meet with but little obstruction. A few scorched bones 
showed where a bone-boiling manufactory had been; some scattered 
colours indicated a colour-warehouse ; iron hoops, a cooperage ; scorched 
beans and oats, a stable, &c.” 





Doran was called from the Amphitheatre by the alarm of fire. He was 


again remanded. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. Smith has been formally withdrawn from the contest for the 
Dublin University seat in the House of Commons; leaving Mr. Hamil- 
ton in sole possession of the field. The Tory party regard the result 
of the hidden struggle which, has been going on for some weeks, as a tri- 
umph over the Government. 

The Newry Telegraph says that Mr. Smith has no chance in Coleraine ; 
he being particularly unpopular with the Presbyterian electors, after a 
speech which he made in his professional capacity in the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on the subject of Presbyterian marriages. 

It is said by the Dublin Monitor, that Mr. Litton, who travelled to 
London on purpose to beg the post of Master in Chancery, vacant by 
the death of Master Curry, has been a second time refused; and the 
Monitor adds, that if the report is true, it does not pity Mr. Litton, for 
it was “a mean, a very, very mean thing of him to apply for the 
office,” after the rebukes he received respecting the Solicitor-General- 
ship and the Chairmanship of Kilmainham., Mr. Sergeant Greene is 
named for the Mastership; and Mr. Litton is to be consoled with the 
relinquished quoif, 


Mr. O'Connell has come forth in a new “hereditary bondsmen” 
letter to the people of Munster, urging the enrolment of Repealers, 
with what variety he may. ‘Justice to Ireland,” he says, “ requires 
these things ”"— 

“ First, The total extinction of the tithe rent-charge. 

“ Secondly, The protection of Irish industry, and the promotion of Irish 
manufacture. 

“Thirdly, The fixity of tenure of land, in order to encourage agricultural 
improvement, and recompense the tenant for his labour and capital. 

“ Fourthly, A complete representation of the people in the Commons House 
of Parliament, by the greatest possible extension of the suffrage, and by the 
protection of the ballot. 

“ Fifthly, The abolition or entire beneficial alteration of the poor-laws. 

“ Sixthly, Tne Repeat or tHE Union. The Repeal of the Union is the only 
means by which the other great objects can be achieved. All the other bene- 
ficial measures will easily be carried the moment our own Parliament is re- 
stored. Without that restoration Ireland is condemned to suffer the continued 
domination of a bigoted and anti-national faction. ‘There is no relief, no re- 
dress, to be expected from a foreign, an uninformed, and ungenial Legislature.” 

He encourages the people to hope much from the present aspect of 
affairs—‘ the happy concurrence in the condition of political matters.” 
With three millions of Repealers, “ it will be impossible to postpone 
for many months the restoration of the Irish Parliament”: “ there 
ought to be six millions of Repealers,” but three of “ enrolled Re- 
pealers” willdo. One might have done during the late riots in Eng- 
land— 

“ It is true that opportunity has gone by; but the history of England is not 
at an end, nor is the aspect of public affairs so very free from peril as to make 
it at all improbable that the Irish people may be wanted again by the English 
Government. Let us, then, from the present moment determine to be ready 
for the first favourable opportunity of making it the interest of the Britis 
Government to do justice to Ireland.” 

“ Every thing,” Mr. O'Connell emphatically repeats, “depends upon 
there being Repeal-wardens in every parish.” 
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SCOTLAND. 

A meeting of the Glasgow Anti-Corn-law Association was held on 
Thursday week, for the purpose of giviug expression to their sentiments 
in respect to the present condition of the country. The greatest alarm 
was felt at the probable operation of the new American tariff 
Mr. Alexander Graham described the feeling, and made a practical 
suggestion— 

A feeling of dismay at the consummation of this measure was now very 
generally ciffused through the manufacturing interests of the country ; and it 
only required that a fuller conception of the ruinous consequences likely to 
follow should be obtained, in order that this feeling should be still more w idely 
extended. It had been stated by one gentleman intimately acquainted with the 
American trade, that our exports to that country would be reduced from eleven 
to two millions. Now, if they took nine millions out of our present exports, 
they might easily figure what would be the consequence! Why, our produc- 
tion would rise upon us like an inundation, and drown us. Even the half of 
that amount taken from our exports would produce consequences which it was 
impossible to calculate. It appeared to him that the public feeling was so strong 
upon this subject that it ought to be taken advantage of—that a movement for 
a public meeting should instantly take place, specially calling the attention of 
the Legislature to the American tariif,and urging upon them to make an ap- 
proach to the American Government with an offer for the reception of their 
agricultural produce on such terms as it ought to be admitted into this coun- 
try ; and he had no doubt that if such a proposal was made by our own Govern- 
ment, the new tariff would be repealed in America. 

Mr. Graham condemned Mr. Pattison’s proposal of a retaliatory im- 
port-tax on cotton— 

He might here refer to a most absurd proposal which had appeared in the 
papers of that day, that, in retaliation, we should put 2d. a pound on the im- 
oe of American cottons. This impost was not even proposed to be re- 
ieved by a drawback: it would be an annihilation of the export-trade of this 
country, and would enable every foreign country to compete with us in the 
market. Even the Portuguese and the Spaniards, if we give them a bonus of 
2d. a pound on cotton, would beat us in all the markets of the world. 

Councillor Anderson, as a manufacturer, bore testimony to the im- 
portance of the trade of the United States to Glasgow— 

For several years past, but for the trade with the United States we would 
have had comparatively little to do in the wiuter-months. During last winter, 
we were accustomed to congratulate ourselves in Glasgow that we were not in 
so bad a position as Paisley: but he was satisfied that, had it not been for the 
trade with the United States market, Glasgow would have been in a condition 
worse than even that of Paisley; and he looked forward with considerable 
alarm to the approaching winter, in consequence of the operation of the new 
American tariff. 

Mr, Thomas Davidson proposed a series of resolutions, which ascribed 
the present perilous condition of the country, aud the late disturbances, 
to the continuance of the landlord’s mouopoly ; avowed that the new 
Corn-law and Tariff would not afford material relief; declared that the 
existence of the monopolies such as that in question had awakened 
the jealousy of foreign countries; insisted that class-legislation should 
be abolished, by giving all classes and interests a fair share of iniluence 
in the representation; aud acknowledged the valuable services of the 
Manchester Anti-Corn-law League. The resolutions were carried 
unanimously. 











The military stationed in Airdrie for some weeks past were removed 
on the 22d. On that day several persons were apprehended on charges 
of breaking the contract with their employers, or intimidating other 
hands, and brought by some constables or sheriff-oflicers to Airdrie. 
Seeing that the military were now absent, the colliers turned out in 
great numbers, and determined to rescue them. The house in which 
the officers of the law took refuge was gutted. Several shots were fired 
on both sides, but happily no lives were lost. ‘The Riot Act was read 
by the Magistrates, but they had no force to back them, and the pri- 
soners were rescued. The Sheriff and a troop of dragoons were sent 
for by express to Glasgow ; but by the time they arrived the rioters had 
dispersed, and the town was quiet. Five persons, however, were sub- 
sequently arrested. 

A serious disturbance took place at Gowkshill, in the parish of New- 
battle, last week. Suspicion was first aroused by scme men being seen 
at one o’clock on the morning of Saturday coming out of a potato-field. 
Ona attempting to seize two of the party, Falconer, a constable, was 
knocked down by the rest, who came to their rescue. He contrived, 
however, to retain his hold of his prisoner; and the man was secured in 
the house of a neighbouring farmer, while Macpherson, another Police- 
man, was set to guard him; and Falconer went to obtain assistance, in 
order to secure the rest of the party. On his return to the cottage 
shortly after, he found two hundred colliers assembled ; who attacked 
him with bludgeons, and nearly knocked him down. He had scarcely 
recovered himself, when a woman struck him on the breast witha 
stone, and he fell among the crowd, by whom he was nearly trampled 
to death; but he got free, and gaiued a neighbouring field, where he 
lay a long time senseless. While some of the mob attacked Falconer, 
the remainder broke open the house where their companion was con- 
fined; and Macpherson, in attempting to resist, was wounded on the 
head and kuocked senseless to the grouad. The prisoner escaped. 
The movement becoming formidable, the military were called out: the 
first detachment, consisting of twenty-five Enniskillen Dragoons, proved 
too weak to restore quiet; one hundred men of the Fifty-third In- 
fantry came to their aid; and some of the delegates of the more dis- 
tant collieries being taken, the tumult was quelled. 





HPiscellaneous. 

The following letter appears in the Times; having been addressed to 
the editor— 

“ Sir—The Morning Chronicle and other newspapers in the service and pay 

f the late Government have been endeavouring to prove the cruelty and lack 

of honour on the part of the Government, and also of the British troops, ham- 
pered in Afghanistan, in not advancing (without means of transport) to the 
rescue of our unhappy countrymen and ladies now in the hands of Akbar Khan 
and the other Afghan Sirdars. e 

“ It will, perhaps, be as well to state, on the very best authority, that on the 
first advance of the British army into Afghanistan, the most peremptory orders 
were issued by the late Commander-in- Chiet, forbidding ladies, or women of 
any description, to join the troops in active service in the field. 

* As long as the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Henry Fane, was with 
the army, this order was probably obeyed; but long before he quitted India, 











ladies and multitudes of women hastencd to Cabul and other places then in 
our possession, released from all military obligations by civil authority. 

“ They are all prisoners; and it will be seen that these very unfortunates 
will be the means of further disgrace and dishonour to the British arms. 

“It will be the women that would alone prevent any advance on our part, 
(even supposing that our troops were perfectly equipped for a forward move- 
ment on Cabul.) 

“ Akbar Khan, at the first intimation of a move on his capital, will send in 
such a message as this—‘ Move at your peril. I have hitherto treated your 
ladies and prisoners kindly, but the first move towards Cabul I shall consider 
myself released from all obligations towards them and you.’ 

“TI believe such a message (and such a one will most assuredly be sent) 
would even puzzle the writer of the Indian articles in the Morning Chronicle. 

“Let the writer only inquire what treatment Christian ladies and women 
might undergo in the hands of furious and bigoted Mahometans: if he did, he 
would learn that which might in common charity (leaving the defence of Whig 
policy aside) deter him from urging measures which would only lead to outrages 
upon our unhappy women a hundred times worse than death itself. 

“ Henry Fane, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Aide-de-Camp to the late Commander-in-Chief in India. 

“ Dublin, September 23d.” 

The illness of the Marquis of Wellesley proved fatal: he died on 
Monday morning, at his ordinary residence, Kingston House, Brompton, 
For some days the event had been expected. His brother the Duke 
of Wellington was immediately summoned from Windsor Castle, where 
he had been on a visit to the Queen; and he at once proceeded to 
Apsley House, and thence to Walmer Castle, where another brother, 
the Earl of Maryborough, is staying. The following account of the 
deceased statesman is abridged from a memoir in the Times— 

Richard Colley Wellesley, first (and last) Marquis Wellesley, was the eldest 
child of Garrett first Earl of Mornington, and of Anne Countess of Mornings 
ton, who was daughter of Arthur first Viscount Dungannon. The noble Mar- 
quis was born at the town residence of the family, in Grafton Street, Dublin, 
on the 20th of June 1760; he was therefore in the 83d year of his age. He 
was placed at an early age at Eton College, and in due time was transferred to 
the University of Oxford ; in both of which places he distinguished himself. 

His studies at the University being concluded, Viscount Wellesley returned 
to his native country, but had the misfortune to lose his father before he ate 
tained his majority. His first act on coming of age was to assume the nu- 
merous pecuniary obligations of his father, and to place his estates under the 
prudent and upright management of his mother: it is, however, to be re- 
gretted, that though the tirst Earl’s debts were paid, his son was not able eventu- 
ally to preserve the family estates. Like Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, and other 
distinguished statesmen, and like most men of genius, he proved an unsuccess- 
ful manager of pecuniary affairs. 

On attaining his majority, the young Earl of Mornington took his seat in 
the Irish House of Peers ; of which body he of course continued to be a member 
for the nineteen years which preceded the Union. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that he was a frequent speaker in that assembly. The most 
remarkable proceeding in which he took any part as an Irish Peer was the 
Regency question, in 1789. It will be recollected that the British Houses of 
Parliament, on the illness of George the Third, proposed that the Prince of 
Wales should assume the Royal authority subject to certain restrictions, 
while the Irish Legislature proposed that his powers should be unrestricted. 
The Earl of Mornington was a strenuous supporter of the views taken in this 
country of the Regency question; and when, in 1784, he was returned to the 
British House of Commons as Member for Beeralston, (still, however, retain- 
ing his seat in the Irish House of Peers,] his opinions on that point, with 
his ability, attracted the favourable notice of the King. At the next general 
clection he was returned for the King’s borough of Windsor, sworn in a 
member of the Irish Privy Council, and elected one of the Knights of St. 
Patrick; which latter distinction, however, he resigned in 1810, on being 
elected a Knight of the Garter. Lord Mornington, soon after his entrance 
into the House of Commons, was appointed a Lord of the Treasury, and in 
1793 sworn in a member of the British Privy Council. His Lordship made 
rapid progress in the favour of the King and the confidence of the Minister. 

In the year 1797, he succeeded Lord Cornwallis in the Government of India; 
having been at the same time raised to the British Peerage by the title of 
Baron Wellesley, in right of which he continued to sit in the House of Lords, 
The Marquisate which he subsequently received was in the Irish Peerage; but 
as a British Pecr he never attained to a higher rank than that of Baron. In 
the month of May, the Marquis, accompanied by his illustrious brother Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, arrived in the mouth of the Ganges. 
The moment was critical ; symptoms of rising commotion had become appa- 
rent. Bonaparte had accomplished the conquest of Egypt, and was supposed 
to meditate an attack upon our Indian possessions. ‘The spirit of Tippoo Saib, 
Sovereign of the Mysore, rankled under his losses; and emissaries from the 
French Government encouraged him in his secret plans for the recovery of the 
district of Coimbatore and the hill fortresses which he had been compelled to 
surrender. The first step taken by Lord Mornington was to secure and fortify 
the island of Perim, which commands the entrance to the Straits of Babel- 
mandel; the next was to negotiate with Tippoo for the purpose of inducing 
him to abstain from intercourse with the French. The Sultan, however, en- 
tertained a strong conviction that his true interests would be promoted by an 
alliance with the Directory of France. This being evident to the Governor- 
General, he determined to strike an immediate blow; and the army, under 
General (afterwards Lord) Harris, was ordered to invest Seringapatam. The 
siege lasted a month: the town was taken by assault; the Sultan slain, and 
his dominions partitioned. The Governor-General was immediately raised a 
step in the Irish Peerage, when he received the title of Marquis Wellesley. 
It need hardly be stated that these memorable results could never have been 
accomplished if prodigious exertions had not been made by the Indian Govern- 
ment in organizing native and improving British troops. ‘The capture of 
Seringapatam, which had been preceded by the victory achieved at Mallavelly, 
added at once to the renown of the army and the anxieties of the 
Governor-General. After some deliberation, he determined upon ree 
storing the ancient Hindoo race of Sovereigns; the representative | of 
whom was then a child of five years old. A partition of the territory being 
made, the capital, with the districts on the coast, including the port 0 
Mangalore, was assigned to the East India Company. Compensation was made 
to some native allies; and the remaining portion of 'Tippoo’s territory was 
granted to the native Rajah, with nominal sovereignty over the whole. 
complete was this series of victories, that General Wellesley (Duke of Welling- 
ton) in one of his despatches written at that period, and recently published by 
Colonel Gurwood, says that he “ only waits to know what countries they are 
which the Governor-General wishes to take possession of”; as if all Asia had 
quailed under his triumphant dominion. In his efforts to extend the come 
mercial intercourse between India and Europe, he was opposed by the jealousy 
of the East India Company, and was but partially successful. He made a Vices 
regal progress, however, among the native princes, of a most magniticent kind, 
redressing grievances and forming alliances. In 1801, he sent a considerable 
force up the Red Sea, to aid in wresting Egypt from Napoleon. Subsequently, 
brilliant successes against the Mahrattas, General Wellesley’s splendid victory 
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at Assaye, and the battle of Lassawarree, signalized his administration. In 
consequence of his financial plans, the revenue of the Company had been 
raised from seven millions to upwards of fifteen millions annually. 

In the year 1805, he was, at his own request, recalled from the Government 
of India; and, as might be expected, every thing was done in this country by 
the East India Company and by the Ministers of the Crown to mark the 
deep sense which they entertained of his splendid services. Nevertheless, there 
were those who thought that his administration had been enormously expen- 
sive, not to say extravagant, and that he was guilty of great injustice to the 
native powers, particularly to the Nabob of Oude. A Member of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Paull, presented articles of impeachment against him; but 
they were soon withdrawn, and a vote was obtained in his favour. 

Though he supported the war against Napoleon, the Marquis proved by no 
means a strenuous partisan of the Administration of the day; and about this 
time his leaning to Liberal principles was evinced. In 1809, he was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain ; but dissensions in the British Cabinet speedily called 
him home. On the death of the Duke of Portland, the Perceval Government 
was formed ; and the Marquis Wellesley, after considerable negotiation, was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
This he held from the month of December 1809 till January 1812; but, differ- 
ing from his colleagues on the Roman Catholic claims, and on other material 
points, he withdrew from the Government. On the death of Mr. Perceval, he 
was requested to form an Administration; but he did not succeed ; and Lord 
Liverpoo! was the head of the new Government. Shortly after its formation, 
Mr. Canning carried in the House of Commons a motion favourable to Roman 
Catholic claims: a similar motion was made in the Upper House by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley on the Ist of July, which was lost by a majority of one, and 
that one a proxy. His Lordship then remained in opposition for about ten 
years. In the earlier part of that time, the position of his brother in the 
Peninsula, feebly supported either by the Spanish Government or from home, 
formed a principal topic with the Marquis. In 1815, he condemned in unqua- 
lified terms the neglect shown to commercial interests in the treaties for con- 
solidating the peace of Europe; and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and other stringent measures, called forth by the disturbances at home on the 
cessation of war prices, found in him a strenuous opponent. 

In 1822, Lord Wellesley once more came into power, as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; Sir Robert Peel being the Home Secretary. His appointment en- 
raged the Orange party, and gave disproportionate hopes to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and his government of Ireland commenced with disturbances, insur- 
rections, and conflagrations, in the Southern counties, which almost reached the 
suburbs of the capital; and these were followed by the operation of the Insur- 
rection Act and other coercive measures. There never was a period of his life 
in which Lord Wellesley had greater difficulties to overcome than while go- 
verning his native country. The illness and consequent retirement of Lord 
Liverpool did not alter bis position ; which he retained under Mr. Canning and 
Lord Goderich, neither of them adverse to the Catholic claims; but on the 
Duke of Wellington’s accession to office he retired. 

When Lord Grey came into power, the Marquis became a second time Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, having previously for a short period filled the office of 
Lord-Steward. During the Administration of Sir Robert Peel, 1834-5, Lord 
Wellesley was of course out of office; but on the formation of the second Mel- 
bourne Ministry, in April 1835, he accepted the appointment of Lord-Cham- 
berlain. His Lordship, however, resigned it in the course of the same year; 
and never afterwards filled any public employment. He had at that period at- 
tained the very advanced age of seventy-seven. His health began to decline : 
with the exception of his brothers, the friends of his early years had withdrawn 
into retirement or sunk into the grave; and “ the venerable statesman, (says 
the Times,) who had devoted halfa century to the service of three successive 
Sovereizns—who had lived to see the wisdom of his Indian Government grate- 
fully acknowledged, not only by his early contemporaries, but confirmed by 
subsequent events, and ratified by a succeeding generation—thought the time 
had at length arrived for that season of repose which itis so desirable should 
intervene between the cessation of active pursuits and the close of human ex- 
istence.” 

Lord Wellesley is known as a political writer. He is the author of Sub- 
stance of a Speech in the House of Commons on the Address, 1794; Notes 
relative to the Peace concluded with the Muahrattas, in which he has given a 
succinct history of Indian affairs; Letters to the Government of Fort St. 
George relative to the new Form of Government established there ; Letters to 
the Directors of the East Indian Company on the India Trade, &e. As his 
policy led him to lay great stress on the influence of the public press, he is 
believed to be author of many other publications of a temporary politica 
character. A collection of his despatches has also been recently published. 

The Marquis was married on the Ist of November 1794, to Hyacinthe 
Gabrielle Roland, only daughter of Monsieur Pierre Roland. ‘They had had 
several children, but separated very soon after marriage, without any further 
issue; and were not afterwards reconciled. Her Ladyship died in 1816. Lord 
Wellesley, on the 29th of October 1825, a second time contracted matrimony, 
being then at the advanced age of sixty-five: he was married to Marianne, 
daughter of Mr. Richard Caton, and widow of Mr. Robert Patterson. The 
present Marchioness, who has had no family by the Marquis, is a Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Queen Dowager. 

With the Marquis all those titles which were conferred on himself become 
extinct; but the Earldom of Mornington, the Viscounty of Wellesley, and 
the Barony of Mornington in the Peerage of Ireland, descend to his next 
brother, Lord Maryborough; who isin his seventy-ninth year, and whose heir 
is the well-known Mr. William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley. 

By the death of the Marquis a stall in the Order of the Garter falls to the 
patronage of Ministers, and the office of Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Meath also becomes vacant. The Marquis was a Knight of the Turkish Order 
of the Crescent, and of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. 

The Marquis’s indifferent management of his private affairs has already been 
mentioned. On the 2d of November 1837, the East India Company came to a 
resolution to the effect that they had reason to believe that the Marquis 
Wellesley was involved in pecuniary difficulties, and that therefore they 
deemed it to be their duty to offer to him some further acknowledgment of 
his distinguished services. The resolution proceeded to state, that on the fall 
of Seringapatam, the sum of 100,000/. was set apart for the Marquis 
Wellesley—a grant which on his suggestion was abandoned to the army. It 
was alterwards determined to vote to him an annuity of 5,000, which had 
ever since been paid; but the Court of Proprietors believed that the noble 
Marquis derived very little benefit from the grant ; and, under these circum- 
stances, it was resolved that the sum of 20,000/. be placed in the hands of the 
Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman, and two other persons, as trustees, to be 
applied for the use and benefit of the Marquis Wellesley in such manner as 
they may think fit. This grant was accepted ; and acknowledged by his Lord- 
ship in a letter addressed to the Chairman. ‘The Marquisenjoyed a pension of 
2,693/. as Chief Remembrancer of the Exchequer in Ireland. 

He was politically opposed to his brother the Duke of Wellington; but 
that circumstance did not interrupt their brotherly friendship, and the Duke 
Was a frequent visiter at Kingston House. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have sent a message of condolence, 
and the Queen Dowager a letter, to the Marchioness of Wellesley. 


Sir Michael O'Loghlen, the Master of the Rolls for Ireland, died on 














Wednesday evening, in George Street, Hanover Square. He was born 
In 1789, and married in 1817. He gave very early proof of the great 
ability and earnestness which distinguished his political life. At school 
in Clare, when he was but eleven years old, the master detected him 
“hiding” in the school-room in order to stay and read, when the boys 
were daily sent out to play. In 1812, he was called tothe bar; and 
his sterling abilities enabled him to make such way against the disad- 
vantage of being a Roman Catholie, that in a few years, says a writer 
in the Morning Chronicle, he was “ with O'Connell! and Holines, the 
stuff-gowiu lawyer whose practice exceeded by four-fifths the majority 
of those whose religion and polities qualified them to hold the dignity 
of ‘a King’s Counsel.’” On the accession of the Whigs to power, 
O'Loghlen’s preéminent qualifications were acknowledged, and he 
became successively Sergeant, Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, 
Baron of the Exchequer, and Master of the Rolls. As Attorney-Gene- 
ral, he carried out what Mr. Perrin had begun in discontinuing the 
practice of packing juries. As a Judge, he obtained the warm approval 
of all parties, Sir Michael had come to London for medical advice. He 
leaves a numerous family. 














The Earl of Wilton, Lord Charles Wellesley, Sir William Young, and 
several persons attached to the British Court, embarked at Woolwich 
on Sunday for Hamburg, on their way to invest the King of Saxony 
with the Order of the Garter. 

Sir Robert and Lady Pee), with their family, left Whitehall Gardens 
on Tuesday, for Drayton Manor, to receive a numerous circle of 
visiters, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer went to the Isle of Wight on 
Tuesday ; and Sir James Graham joined him there. 

Nearly four thousand pounds have been already subscribed for the 
monument to the memory of the late Thomas William Coke, Earl of 
Leicester. Prominent among the subscribers is Lord Wodehouse, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Norfolk, for fifty pounds, who had all through life 
been opposed to the deceased Peer in polities. —AMorning Chronicle. 

The Globe announces, for the gratification of Lord Sydenham’s 
numerous admirers, that a bust of that statesman has been placed in a 
niche at the Reform Club, opposite to the portrait of Lord Holland. 

When Mr. Conyers talked last week of there being “two Ps, Provi- 
dence and Peel,” he did but humbly imitate the poet Crownes idolatrous 
address to Charles the Seeond— 

* You, Sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 
We scarce perceive the use of Providence.” 
But the sally was better suited to the days of the “* Merry Monarch,” and 
better put. 

Some distant papers state that as her Majesty was passing Fern 
Islands, on her return from Scotland, she was told that Grace Darling 
was dead. We fevl that we can take upon ourselves to contradict the 
report. Some weeks ago it was announced she was unwell, but there is 
not the slightest account of her being in a worse state.—7yne Mercury. 





This is the authoritative announcement of the form of prayer in 
thanksgiving for the harvest— 

“ The following is the prayer of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the great 
blessing which, in His merey and goodness, He hath vouchsafed to this nation 
in the late abundant harvest; to be used at morning and evening service after 
the General Thanksgiving, in all churches and chapels in Ex ind Wales, 
and in the town of Berwick-on-Tweed, on Sunday 2d of October next, as 
ordered by her Majesty in Council— 

**O God, through whose good Providence the earth yieldeth food for the sustenance 
of man, we offer unto Thee our hearty thanksgivings for Thy late mercy yvouchsafed to 
us in blessing the labours of our husbandmeu with pleutiful increase, aud preserving 
the fruits of the field fur our use. Give us grace, we humbly beseech Thee, that whilst 
we receive Thy bounty with thankfulness, we may regard the blessing bestowed on us 
as acall to repentance, and turn from the evil of \ur ways. Remove from among us 
all causes of strife aud coutention; put an end to our anhappy div:sions; and grant 
that all conditions of men, impressed with the fear of Thy judgments, and trusting in 
Thy fatherly care, may faithfully serve Thee, in loyalty to their Sovercigu, in obe- 
dience to the laws, in kindly affection one to another, aud in dutiful resiguation to Thy 
will; that so, under the guidance of Thy Holy Spir-t, we may pass through this world in 
peace and contentmeat, and finally by Thy mercy atiain everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Ameu.’’ 

The Standard has announced the Reverend Dr. Turtin, Dean of 
Peterborough, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, as the new Dean of Westminster. The Z%nxes supplies 
some information respecting the emoluments of the offic 

“The existing revenues of the Deanery are somewhere about 3,000/. ss 
annum; which will, under the Cathedral Acts, be reduced to 2,U00/. in the fol- 
lowing manner: either a fixed annual sum, or a proportion of his whole income, 
as remains to be determined by the Ecclesiastical Commi-sioners aud tie Queen 
in Council, will be payable by the Dean, its amount being assessed upon the 
best calculation that can be made of the actual existing income. A similar 
course will be pursued with respect to future Canons, 80 as to leave to them an 
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} average annual income of 1,000/. each, in reduction of what they now receive, 


which is somewhere about J,200/. Besides this contribution, one object of 
which is to augment the incomes of ill-endowed Deans and Canons, there will be 
payable to the Commissioners for the Augmentation of Poor Livings, but not, 
as erroneously stated, towards building churches, the proceeds of as man 

Canonries as may from time to time be suspended, in the order fixed by the Act, 
until the Canons are reduced from their original number of twelve to six. The 
whole Chapter property still remains under the independent management of the 
Dean and Chapter, subject to the foregoing charges. The Dean is, ex officio, 
a member of the corporation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England.” 





The Tariff is working with respect to the import of cattle in a way 
that has produced a new panic among cattleholders, though it does not 
appear to be so definite in its influence as the panic during the session 
of Parliament. Ali parts of the country show increasing importation 
and decreasing prices. The following are instances, taken here and 
there— ] 

The General Steam Navigation Company’s mail-packet Caledonia arrived 
off the Tower at six yesterday morning, from Hamburg, with the mail of Fri- 
day. This vessel brought over, for the London markets, eighty sheep and a 
number of oxen, which all arrived in good condition, the vessel making the pas- 
sage in forty-seven hours.—Globe, Sept. 27. 

The imports of Hull during the past week have been, 96 oxen, 10 cows, 5 
calves, 56 sheep and 8 pigs; namely, from Rotterdam, by the Emerald Isle, 6 
cows, 5 calves, 56 sheep; from Hamburg, by the Manchester, 18 oxen, 4 cows, 
and 8 pigs; by the Transit, 41 oxen; and by the Tiger, 36 oxen. The last- 
named cargo were all very large and fine animals,—Hull Rockingham. : 

The Tariff is working. We have in Birmingham American hams, equal in 
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every respect to the best English, at 5}d. per pound, and excellent pork at 4d. 
The prices of fresh meat cannot long stand under such a competition. In the 
South of Scotland we see the best beef, which not very long ago was 8d., has 
fallen to 53d. ; and mutton and Jamb to 4d. and 5d.—Birmingham Journal. 

Within a few days a grocer of this town has received a cargo of salted beef 
and pork, which has been selling at 34d. per pound, owing to the reduction of 
the duty on these articles, which takes place on the 10th of next month. The 
news of this arrival quickly spread through the town, and the shop has literally 
been beset with customers. Upwards of 2,000 pounds have been sold during 
the present week.— Jpswich Express. 

There was more interest excited by and a greater attendance of bidders for 
this [the Navy] contract, than was known for many years. The attendance 
of bidders was very numerous, including—from Dublin, Messrs. Sherlock, 
Costelloe, and Wood; from Limerick, Messrs. Russell, M‘Donnell, and Dun- 
bar; from Cork, Messrs. Gould, Connell, Burke, and Morgan; and Edwards, 
of Plymouth. The biddings for the pork went from 5/. 11s. to 52. 15s. For 
beef the biddings were from 5/. 16s. to 5/. 19s. Three hours elapsed between 


the putting in of the tenders and the declaration of the bidders.— Cork Reporter. | 


The harvest fairs now in progress are sti!l exhibiting the effects of the Tariff 
upon the prices of agricultural stock, At Ballyshannon, for instance, most 
6 the cattie brought for sale were driven home unsold. ‘There was scarcely a 
purchase made by graziers, who are afraid to speculate in store cattle, notwith- 
standing the abundance of green feeding and after-grass, The graziers are 
waiting to see how tie Tariff will work after the introduction of salt provisions 
on the 10th Octcber.—Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

There was a fine show of cattle of every description, [at the great fair of 
Balla, on Saturday last,] but scarcely any demand. Very little business was 
done in consequence, and in any sales etfected the prices were low. 





Cattle 
which last year would not be bought at less than 12/ 10s. or 13/. each, at this 
fair would bring no more than 10/, One gentleman was glad to get for a lot of 
heifers the same price as he gave for them nearly twelve months before, and 
others sold at ruinously low prices rather than keep their cattle any longer, 
even until Ballinasloe fair, fearing that there might be a greater fa'l still. Some 
top lots of wethers sold at 30s.; the same price was got for sheep of a much 
inferior description at Keelogucs a short time before. Many fine lots of horned 
cattle and sheep were driven home without the owners having been asked a word 
about them. Pigs and horses were also low, and in bad demand. ‘The worst 


of it is, that the graziers and farmers bought the most of the cattle now offered | 
This is | 


for sale when prices were nearly one-fourth higher than at present. 
what causes them to be at such a loss. When prices come to their level, so 
that persons can buy low as well as be obliged to sell low, there will not be so 
much cause of complaint. What that level is likely to be, it would be diflicult 
tosay. If itdepend upon the operation of the Tariff, it cannot be seen for 
some time. It is thought that the disease prevalent among cattle has kept 
purchasers back; by others the bad demand, and consequent reduction in 
price, is attributed to the Tariff, to the belicf that there will be large importa- 
tions of foreign cattle, which can be sold much under home prices.—-Muyo Con- 
stitutional. 

The Standard of last night publishes an official return of the live stock im- 
ported into the ports of London and Hall, up to the 27th September; from 
which we learn that the totals were—cattle aud calves, 993; sheep and lambs, 
203; swine, 90. 

Monthly returns of the importation of wheat and flour, in the Mark 
Lane Express, give the total for the eight months ending September 5th, 
2,597,176 quarters wheat, and 1,002,580 hundredweight flour ; whereof 
2,095,345 wheat and 498,103 flour were imported in the last one of the 
eight months. ‘The old stocks are very small throughout Europe; but 
it is thought that our own abundant harvest will render us independent 
of foreign supply ; and prices are expected ultimately to settle down 
below their present level. 





An inquiry, conducted by Mr. George Robert Dawson, and Mr. 
Dowding and Mr. Weston, Surveyors-General, has for some weeks pro- 
ceeded at the Customhouse, into alleged frauds by officers of the depart- 
ment, in concert with some tradivg firms ; and the morning papers con- 
tain the communication of a correspondent, with some explanation of 
the affair, and the promise of more. The writer says,—‘ The enor- 
mous frauds now in daily progress of investigation are not, in the ag- 
gregate, confined to tens of thousands, but to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. Indeed it is said in some quarters that the revenue has suffered 
to the extent of nearly a million sterling.” He adds, that the names of 
the firms implicated are in his possession. Mr. James Hastings, an 
officer in the Customs, has been dismissed: Mr. William Burnby, Mr. 
R. Homersham, Mr. J. E. Foote, Mr. Lang, Mr. Poole, and Mr. Rolls, 
have been suspended; but there is no doubt that some of them will be 
reinstated. The explanation begins with an account of the duties of 
the landing-waiters and the searchers ; the office of the searcher some- 
times being performed jointly with that of landing-waiter— 

“The principal business of these functionaries (the landing-waiters) is per- 
sonally to attend the landing of goods at the docks or legal quays. For this 
purpose he is furnished with a landing-book, denominated under its respective 
class, ‘red’ or ‘blue,’ the issue of which is from the Registrar's oflice, and 
which contains copies of entries previously passed by importers for merchandise 
about to be warehoused, or at once delivered. These entries are of three 
classes—lst, The warehousing entry for goods intended to remain in bond; 
2d, The prime entry, which stipulates for the immediate delivery of the 
goods, the duty having been paid; 3d, The sight entry, the object of 
which is to assist the merchant in cases where goods arrive consigned 
to him without previous advice; when he is permitted to have the pack~ 
ages landed, upon declaring that their contents are unknown. It may be 
here neces:ary, with the view to carry the case out in all its bearings, just 
to observe on the opportunity these two latter descriptions of entry afford 
to these officers, if they are not persons of strict and unimpeachable integrity, 
to deceive and falsify the returns, which, as employés of the Customs, they are 
appointed to make, of the weight of and duty on merchandise landed at their 


respective stations; the interference of the landing-surveyor (their superior) | 


being only required in the settlement of tare, or in the approval or otherwise 
of the value put upon goods at the ad valorem rate. 

“* Having succinctly stated the duty of a landing-waiter, it is necessary to 
add that the body is divided into six classes, with proportionate salaries. ‘Ihe 
first class numbers 20 persons, with 400/. per annum each; the second class 20 
persons, with 350/. per annum each; the third class 20 persons, with 300/. per 
annum each; the fourth class 30 persons, with 2502. per annum each; the fifth 
class 30 persons, with 2001. per annum each; and the sixth class 30 persons, 
with 160/. per annum each. 

“The searcher, to use the technicality, ‘makes shipped’ the packages des- 
tined for shipment at his station. It is a part of his duty personally to ex- 
amine such packages, noting their correspondence with the original description 
in the official papers, and should any suspicion arise of any exchange or fraud 
connected with the shipment, they have the power of seizure, and of bringing 
the matter before the Board for inquiry and investigation.” 

The first illustration of the mode in which the frauds were com- 








mitted is taken from the silk-trade ; in which the frauds are said to have 
extended over a period of eight or nine years— 

“ The mode which is alleged to have been adopted in the wholesale smuggling 
of silks, was for the parties connected to send to the legal quays a case of toys, 
boots, or any other French import of low value, marked and numbered, say A 
within a diamond, No. 1, for shipment coastwise; which, however, instead of 
forthwith being put on board, it was understood should be allowed to remain 
on the quay. When the French packets arrived, a ‘ sight entry’ was taken 
out for cases marked and numbered precisely the same as those prepared ag 
before stated, the contents being declared to be ‘ unknown.’ The packages 
were then landed at the same quay for examination by the landing-officer, 
Immediately this was the case, the former package was recalled by an order to 
redeliver ; when the cases by the French packets, which really contained silk, 
were substituted to the parties applying, and the packages of boots, &c., exa- 
mined and returned for duty, in lieu of the cases of silk ; the ships’ manifest 
merely describing the case brought over as merchandise, and thereby being no. 
check upon the fraud.” 

Another equally simple process is described— 

“ A case marked and numbered, say B within a diamond, No. 2, containing 
silk for drawback, is sent to the legal quays; is there examined end * made 
shipped’ by the searcher ; after which it is put on board a lighter for transport 
to the vessel. In the same lighter is another case, similarly marked and num- 
bered, containing cotton or free goods, entered in a different exporter’s name, 
Shortly afterwards the exporter of the last-named package applies to have his 
case made ‘short shipped,’ (that is, to be returned,) when by the understood 
change the case of si!ks is relanded and delivered, in the place of the case of 
cottons, which is, in due course exported, while the drawback is received on the 
package of silk. ‘This fraud could at any time be prosecuted without the aid 
of the officer, but by his connivance could be much more easily effected.” 

Another fraud was the pretended export of wine. in order to claim 
the drawback; and the name of Mr. Burnby appears “ as the gauger 
of the imaginary wine ”— 

“In the discovery of frauds upon drawbacks on wine, three distinct instances 
are acknowledged to by Burnby, Homersham, and Hastings, discharged servants 
of the London Dock Company, acting as merchants on their behalf, it being 
inderstood that a tair division of the profits of the operation should take place. 
The amount confessed to have been received by these parties upon this trang. 
action is between 600/. and 700/.” 

Additional facts come out from day to day. 


Three first-rate, three second-rate, and four third-rate men- of-war, are 
ordered to be brought forward at Sheerness, ready for commissioning, 
India and China are reported as being the destination of some of them, 
—Morning Chronicle. [Che Standard says, that the ships are only to 
be got ready, accor Jing to a new plan, for keeping a series of vessels in 
constant readiness to be commissioned, in lieu of the “ demonstration- 
ships.” ] 

We have heard that our military force in Canada is to be reduced 
immediately ; and that, should the war in China continue, several regi- 
ments will proceed from America to the East.—Naval and Military 


Gazette. 


The Queen’s ship Warspite, which arrived at Portsmouth on Friday, 
with Lord Ashburton on board, brought intelligence from New York to 
the 4th September. 

Hlis farewell reception at New York had been most cordial. At the 
Civic Hall, between 2,000 and 3,000 citizens were introduced to him, 
and the Mayor delivered a complimentary address; and at Astor House 
he was entertained at a public banquet, which is described as one of 
the most important and interesting fétes ever given in that country, 
Lord John Hay and the officers of the Warspite were invited to the 
dinner; at which also were present Mr. J. H. Palmer and Mr. Tho- 
mas Colley Grattan. There was little substance in the after-dinner 
speeches ; but a few passages will be read with interest. The parent- 
age of the Chairman, Mr. Jay, gave Lord Ashburton occasion for an 
historical parallel— 

“ T cannot but regard it as somewhat singular and auspicious, that the re- 
spectable gentleman who presides at this hospitable board should happen to be 
the immediate descendant of a man whose name will live in your memories so 
long as honour, patriotism, and virtue are venerated; I mean the late Mr. Jay. 
( Applause.) That illustrious man stepped forward on an occasion somewhat 
similar to that which you now celebrate; and, having visited England, happily 
succeeded in his errand of peace, although made under circumstances of a far 
more difficult nature than those which surrounded me on a mission which has 
had a like fortunate termination. ‘The task imposed on Mr. Jay was indeed 
an arduous one, At that period wild passions were at work, and the voice of 
the messenger of peace could only with difficulty be heard. But amid all those 
trying circumstances, that great man, and those who supported him, did main- 
tain the independence of this country, and saved both nations from a most se- 
rious war at that time, whilst war was raging among the nations of the earth; 
and, undoubtedly, he laid the foundation of the great commercial prosperity of 
America. (Great applause.) Fortunately, gentlemen, I have had much less 
difficulty to encounter ; for when I add to the reception I met with at Wash- 
ington from the President, from his Cabinet, from the Senate and House of 
Representatives, that cordial welcome which I received at Boston, the cradle 
of American liberty and independence—and also the reception with which I 
have been greeted here as wellin your City Hall, where I have been told that 1 
shook hands with upwards of 3,000 persons, collected there by one common im- 
pulsc—as at this festive board, around which I see such a large number of your 
most respectable citizens—I naturally ask, where is the danger of war between 
England and America? (Great applause.) Whatever may be hidden I do 
not pretend to scan; but of a verity [ can say, that I have seen nothing but 
the greatest and most unaffected cordiality and good-will and friendship. Still, 
although my mission has been made in peculiarly bappy circumstances, yet L 
trust that I shall not be chargeable with vanity in saying, that ‘ L too have 
done the state some service.’” (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 

A letter wes read from Mr. Webster regretting that he could not 
leave Washington in time to be present at the dinner. However, Mr. 
Evans, of Maine, warmly eulogized the “ gigantic intellect and noble 
patriotism ” of “that great man” Mr. Webster; who had not only “to 
cope with the clear, discerning, sagacious, experienced intellect of that 
distinguished nobleman” Lord Ashburton, but also had to negotiate & 
domestic treaty with some of the States of the Union— 

“We all hail the prospects and blessings of a permanent peace, and conse- 
quently a prosperous and increased commerce. We all hail the removal of 
those vexatious causes which might at any moment have precipitated two 
powerful nations into a war—nations whose interests are so bound together— 
(Cheers)—in every quarter of the globe, under every sky, these two nations 
have interests in common. (Cheers.) How desirable then was it to remove 
the cause of quarrel! (Loud cheers.) The meteor flag of England is not 
seen upon any sea where the American ensign is not seen to float triumphantly 
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py its side. (Cheers.) Her ocean warriors cannot move in any } sag of the 
lobe without meeting with the gallant defenders of our own flag, young 
though our navy is, who are as renowned for their years and as ready to bare 
their bosoms in defence of the honour and liberties of their country as the 
prave defenders of any other land. (Tremendous cheers.) With two such 
nations, then, how desirable is it that every source of difficulty should be re- 
moved without delay, never, never to return! (Loud cheers.) These two 
creat nations should move on, advancing in literature, in science, in agricul- 
ture, in the arts, in all the peaceful and god-like occupations that benetit the 
human race, and make them more nearly approximate the nature of their 
Divine Creator, until the remotest period of time. (Loud cheers.) In these 
things only should they go on conquering and to conquer. (Cheers.) For have 
we not a common interest ?—( Cheers)—are we not a common family ? (Loud 
cheers.) And wherever the English language is spoken, take my word for it 

there the American language is spoken also. (Loud cheers and laughter.) 
* * * This is an occasion for us all to congratulate ourselves through all 
time, inasmuch as the peace of two great nations has been maintained, com- 

atible with the honour and integrity of each. (Great cheering.) In the ne- 
gotiation of this treaty there has been a frankness, an openness, a degree of 
talent and sincerity, and an earnest desire to settle all difficulties without dis- 
simulation, displayed on both sides, which, it seems beyond a doubt, has laid 
the foundation for a long, a lasting, and glorious peace between the two coun- 
tries.” (Tremendous cheers.) 

One of the toasts was, “ Lord John Hay, commander of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Warspite: welcome for himself, welcome for the mes- 
senger he brought.” The gallant captain was as pacific as any of the 
speakers, and at least as hearty— 

“ T can only say, that as a British officer, one of the most pleasant services I 
ever was ordered upon was to bring the messenger just spoken of here. I deem 
it a high honour, one of the highest my Sovereign could have giver me, as all 
has now turned out. We had no sooner reached the shores of this great con- 
tinent, than the thousand clouds that had obstructed the vision of the future 
began to disperse, and the bright sun to peer through them all. We have been 
received everywhere with the best feelings and with hospitality. I must ex- 
press my thanks for such unlooked-for kindness. I must express to you, too, 
my joy over the conclusion of this treaty, even if treaties are not supposed to 
be what men in arms are desiring. As this good feeling is going on and in- 
creasing, (looking to Commodore Perry and cther American officers, all in 
uniform, ) we may as well put back, and for ever, our swords into our scabbards, 
for we shall have no occasion to use them. (Laughter and great cheering.) I 
hope they may rust a long while there if they are to be drawn against each 
other. (Prolonged applause.) I hope the peace may be lasting, at least as 
longas I last. (More cheers.) I have no desire ever to be engaged in such an 
unnatural war as must be this between your and my country. (Renewed 
cheering.) May you prosper long, gentlemen, in all your enterprises; may 
your country long enjoy the liberty guaranteed by your constitution.” (/Zis 
Lordship sat down amid loud und long applause.) 

Mr. Colley Grattan prudentially and pleasantly alluded to the chance 
of future feuds— 

“ But, Sir, we must not in the delightful anticipations of this day be led too 
far. We must not expect impossibilities, or believe that eternal sunshine 
settles on our heads. Between countries so hardened, so enterprising, so 
emulous of each other’s greatness, new causes of difference, ay, of dispute must 
be expected to arise. If, under the auspices of your noble guest, and the 
example which he and his eminent associate in the late negotiation have 
given to the world, no disturbance on questions of political right is to 
be feared, we may still look out for some on questions of international 
copyright. (Laughter and cheers) But I shall not dwell on that subject. In 
the words of a distinguished countryman of mine, Sir Lucius O’' Trigger, ¢ it is 
a very pretty quarrel as it stands.’ 
can have no dread of any serious issue to those inevitable discussions of right 
or wrong. We who have seen the political atmosphere on many occasions 
lowering and cloudy, and on one occasion peculiarly Macloudy—( Bursts of 
laughter )—have also seen that the sun of conciliation is sure to shine through 
all. (Great cheering.) The worst that is to be for the future apprehended 
between the two countries is diplomatic argument and political agitation. Of 
the first we need not be now afraid. Of the latter I never had any dread. 1 
believe political agitation, when it stops short of outrage, to be the safeguard of 
free institutions, and the very instinct of the common nature of the English and 
American people. (Sensation, and cries of “ Hear!”) IL know, Sir, it is 
difficult to set limits to its exercise—boundary-lines are the very hardest to 
draw clearly —( A laugh)—but the recent transactions have proved that they are 
the easiest te be honourably compromised.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Grattan proposed “ The health and happiness of the seven Com- 
missioners from Maine and Massachusetts.” 


A letter from Frankfort of the 19th September says—‘t The session of 
the German Customs Congress is on the point of terminating, and the 
last sitting will, it is supposed, take place on the 24th instant. The 
partisans of the prohibitive system, or, if it pleases some better to call 
It so, the protecting system, have not succeeded in getting any of their 
views adopted. It does not appear either that any very notable change 
has been made in the tariff of the Union.” 

The 18th of October is fixed for the performance of a solemnity to 
which all Germany looks forward with the greatest interest—the inau- 
guration of the Walhalla by the King of Bavaria, at Ratisbon. It is 
expected that the occasion will be celebrated as a national festivity. 
The building and its purpose are described by a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle— 

“The building was to be erected in the Doric style, on a gentle elevation, 
and was to be sufficiently spacious to receive within its walls the busts or the 
names of all the eminent men and women of Germany, who by their achieve- 
ments, whether in war or in peace, or in the departments of art and science, 


for themselves. No part of the building was to be of wood. None but the 
noblest and most durable materials were to be employed—such as marble, iron, 
bronze, &c.; and in the same year (1821) in which the plan was determined 
on, the preliminary labours may be said to have commenced in the marble 
quarries of Untersberg, near Salzburg. It was not, however, till nine years 
atterwards, namely, on the 11th of October 1830, that the first stone of the 
noble edifice was laid in the King’s presence ; on which occasion Edward von 
Schenk, at that time Minister for the Interior, delivered a speech which excited 
considerable attention. An account of the solemnity was published in 1831, 
under the title of Rutisbona und Walhalla. 

“The Walhalla stands on a hill called the Brauburg, which rises about two 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the Danube, at a place called Donaustauf, 
not far from Ratisbon. ‘The edifice reposes on cyclopean substructures of a 
truly colossal magnitude, and six sets of marble steps lead from the temple to 
the five successive terraces over which it rises From these terraces the view 
1s Inconceivably sublime. From the north-west a road winds through a grove 
of oaks up to the building; to the west lie the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Stauf, upwards of eight hundred years old; and to the north the woody hills 
which stretch away to the Bohemian forests. 





(Renewed laughter.) But we, gentlemen, | 


| in the East. 


: 1 : | Norway. 
had shed honour on their common fatherland while they gained glorious names | ie 


“‘ The entire edifice, taking merely its magnitude into consideration, may be 
compared to the most celebrated buildings of antiquity. It length is 440 feet, 
its breadth 290, and its height more than 200. The upper temple, which crowns 
the whole, is 232 feet long, 110 broad, and 63 in height, and has at each end & 
portico of fourteen Doric columns, each of which is 36 feet high and 5 feet 10 
inches in diameter. Of the magnitude of these columns, some idea may te 
formed, from the fact that each consists of eleven pieces, and that each of these 
pieces on an average weighs more than five tons. The pieces used to form the 
architrave weighed nearly thirteen tons each. 

“The principal bas-relief in the tympanum over the front portico presents 
us with a group of fifteen allegorical figures, emblematic of the liberation o' 
Germany in the war that followed Napoleon’s flight from Russia. * * * 
‘Lhe groupe over the northern portico represents the victory of the Cherusci 
over the Romans. ts ‘ - 

‘ The interior or cella of the edifice is described as a spacious oblong, 132 
feet long and 50 broad. Here the busts of the Walhallagenossen were to be 
arranged in such a manner that the eye might survey the whole illustrious 
assembly at a glance. Each bust was to be of equal size, and the king, the 
poet, and the churchman were to stand by the side of each other; all were to 
be considered equal, and the only order to be observed was a chronological one. 
This extreme simplicity of design to which the architect was at first rigidly 
contined, presented the chief difficulty in the arrangement of the interior, 
where he was apprehensive the effect of so many heads of the same size, ranged 
side by side, would be extremely monotonous. This monotony has been 
avoided only by arranging the columns in the interior in such a manner that a 
large portion of the busts may at all times be concealed. This is unquestion- 
ably a departure from the King’s original idea; and another departure from 
it is the introduction of several groups of sculpture, representing passages 
from the Northern Mythology. Northern mythology is perhaps scarcely in 
harmony with the design of the temple; but the groups, we are assured, serve 
to relieve the eye agreeably from the long straight lines which would otherwise 
be found wearisome. 

“ Of many of the illustrious individuals whose names figure among the 
worthies of Germany, no well-authenticated likenesses have been transmitted 
tous. In such cases as it has been impossible to place busts of them in the 
temple, their names in letters of gilt bronze have been inscribed on large 
tablets of white marble. Of these tablets there are sixty-four, of the busts 
about a hundred ; but space is left for the introduction of many more. Among 
the names, an Englishman will be surprised to find many which he has been 
accustomed to rank among the distinguished ornaments of his own national 
history, such as Alfred the Great, the Venerable Bede, &c. King Louis, how- 
ever, considers the Saxons in England as a part of the Great German family ; 
and on the same principle, Clovis and Charlemagne are likewise admitted 
among the associates of the Walhalla. In fact, Germany, according to the 
King’s plan, is made to extend as far as the German language is spoken, or 
was spoken at any particular time.” 

We are enabled to state, that by the treaty on the eve of conclusion 
for the regulation of the Stade-toll, the King of Hanover will lose at 
least one-fourth of his toll revenue; and that his Majesty voluntarily 
submits to this sacrifice from a generous desire to promote the interests 
and convenience of commerce in general, and of British commerce 
more especially. The intended treaty will simplify the mode of levying 
the toll by the removal of all unnecessary and troublesome forms. The 
duty is henceforth to be imposed upon the cargoes exclusively, and will 
therefore fall upon the consumers, while it will be too insignificant to 
deter them from the purchase of a single yard or pound of British ma- 
nufacture that they would have bought had Lord Palmerston’s unjust 
and insolent proposal been carried into effect. At the same time, the 
shipping interest of Great Britain will be highly benefited by being 
freed from all fees, charges, and impediments whatever.—Morning 
Post, Sept. 27. 

Advices have been received from Constantinople to the 7th September. 
The chief news relates to the shifting of various high officers. By an 
Imperial firman of the 4th, Izzet Mehemet Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, 
was appointed Governor of Adrianople and of the provinces of Tchir- 
men, in the place of Said Pasha; the latter was transferred to the 
government of Angora; Izzet Pasha, General of Division at Saida, was 
promoted to the government of Jerusalem; and other changes took 
place in the provincial governments. 

The Sultan had given to Mehemet Ali “ another proof of his Im- 
perial satisfaction, by raising him to the dignity of Grand Vizier,” “ in 
consideration of the sentiments of obedience and devotedness to the 
Imperial throne with which the Governor of Egypt was animated, and 
of his long and faithful services.” The Imperial rescript, together with 
a decoration similar to that worn by the Grand Vizier, was delivered, 
in the presence of the Sultan, to Sami Pasha, who was to sail in a few 
days for Alexandria. 

A letter from Alexandria, of the 6th, mentions the satisfaction caused 
at that intelligence, and says—* Another fact of alinost equal importance 
is only yet a rumour, although asserted as a fact by every one, while it 
can be traced to no sufficiently good authority,—namely, that [brahim 
Pasha has been appointed commander-in-chief of the Turkish forces in 
the approachiug campaign with Persia. Should this rumour prove 
true, it will be a most important feature in the present aspect of affairs 
It is also said that his first movement will be upon Bag- 
dad, of which the refractory Pasha had intimated an intention of allying 
himself with the Persians.” 


The Seandinavian journals allude to some political agitation in 
The questions under discussion there relate to proposed al- 
terations in the constitution, the most important of which is the abso- 
lute veto claimed by the Government. According to the constitution, 


| the Royal veto may annul a decision of the Storthing for two successive 


| by the Royal assent. 


sessions; but if the law shall be adopted a third time by that body, it 
then obtains the same force and authority as if it had been sanctioned 
On the 5th instant, the Storthing proceeded to 
the consideration of the report of the committee on constitutional 
changes, in which an unconditional veto was recommended; when it 
was unanimously rejected. 


Letters from Moscow of the 14th September, and from St. Petersburg 


of the 16th, bring information that the wealthy town of Casan has almost 


| 


entirely fallen a prey to the flames. The fire had raged for four 
days when the mail left, and was not then extinguished. About 2,000 
houses were burnt, allthe warehouses, twelve churches, the University, 
and all the public buildings. The greatest part of the loss will fall on 
the Second St. Petersburg Insurance Company; and the shares, which 
stood before at 410 to 415 roubles, are now sold at 280 roubles, It is 
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fortunate that the fair had not commenced, or else the calamity would 
have been much greater, Casan being the chief market-town of 
Eastern Russia. 

The Persians had sustained a repulse. Letters from Erzeroum, of 
the 15th August, announce that a corps of 500 Persians attacked a de- 
tachment of 200 Turkish cavalry, in the environs of Bayazid, about the 
middle of July. The Turks, although thus surprised by a superior 
force, charged the assailants with great impetuosity, routed, and pur- 
sued them to Ovadjek, a distance of three leagues. The Persians lost 
thirty men killed, and had many wounded; the Turks lost only five 
men. Afier this engagement, the Persians, considering themselves no 
longer in safety on that part of the frontier, made a retrograde move- 
ment, abandouing the positions they had held for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Bayazid. The head-quarters of the Ottoman army 
were then transferred to that town; where 6,000 regular troops of all 
arms, and as many irregulars, were concentrated at the close of July. 
The Kurds of the neighbouring districts had taken arms in favour of 
Turkey. 

The Austrian Observer, in announcing on the 17th the Servian revo- 
lution, explains the circumstances in which it arose. The conduct of 
the persons at the head of the Administration had created much dis- 
content; and Chekib Effendi, the Turkish Envoy Extraordinary in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, “recommended” that they should be re- 
placed by officers formerly exiled to Constantinople, who had recently 
Teturned to Servia; and the Porte gave the same advice. Wutschich 
and Petroniewitch, leaders of the emigrant party, counting on foreign | 
support, resorted to open violence. Wutschich assembled an army, and | 
defeated Prince Michzel, who issued from Belgrade to oppose him, on 
the 3d ind 4th of September. Wutschich marched upon Belgrade ; 
Michael fied to Semlin; a Provisional Government was formed at Bel- 
grade ; and it issaid that a young boy, grandson to Czerny George, had 
been elected Prince, 





The accuracy with which her Majesty’s progress to and from the 
North was timed has frequently been remarked upon; but when the 
number of horses employed and individuals having charge of these 
animals are considered, it is truly surprising that only in one instance, 
we believe, (at Linlithgow,) and that only for a few minutes, did the 
slightest deluy occur. ‘There were no fewer than 656 post-horses en- 
gaged in conveying her Majesty and suite to and from Taymouth: from 
Dalkeith to , 164; Scone to Taymouth, 152; Taymouth to Drum- 
mond Castle, 136, and Drummond Castle to Dalkeith, 204; in all 656 
horses.— Scoismun. 

The Right Honourable Fox Maule, when at Taymouth Castle as the 
guest of the Marquis of Breadalbane, during the Qucen’s visit io that 
magnificent seat, wore on the first evening at dinner a superb brooch 
of considerable value, to confine his plaid on the shoulder, Her Ma- 
jesty was pleased to admire it; and on the succeeding morning the 
Tight honourable gentleman presented it to her Majesty, by whom it 
Was graciously accepted; and both at Taymouth and Drummond Castle 
the brooch was used by the Queen in the velvet plaid of the Royal 
Stuart tartan, worn every evening during dinner by her Majesty.— 
Standard. 


scone 





A succession of storms seems to have visited the North of Ireland 
and England and the South of Scotland at the beginning of last week, 
differing somewhat from the ordinary equinoctial gales. The storm 
commenced in Ireland on the 18th, at Portadown, with violent thunder 
and lightning. On the 20th, it was severely felt at Londonderry, At 
Coleraine, on that day, the church-steeple was struck by lightning and 
damaged, stacks of corn were burned, and some houses at Bushmills 
were injured. ‘he hurricane made its appearance at Ballymoney on 
the 21st. 

In Scotland, on the 2Ist, the thurder-storm burst over Galloway and 
Annandale, embracing an extent of country a hundred miles across : 
the country was grizzled all over with sharp hail; horses and their 
drivers were much embarrassed by the driving sleet; while the vege- 
tation was cut and pierced asif shot. In the neighbourhood of Kirk- 
cudbright, three water-spouts were seen. 

An elaborate display of the same phenomenon was observed on the 
same day on the North-eastern coast of England, at Tynemouth; but 
without the storm ; though the clouds gathered and the wind rose while 
the water-spouts lested. Five water-spouts were seen joining the clouds 
and the sea; and fourtcen “distinct incipient spouts” seemed to be 
nipped in the bud by the violence of the wind. ‘On the right of the 
water-spouts, there was for a considerable space the appearance of a 
very vigorous and independent evaporation, resembling a heavy shower 
of rain” fupwards! 





























We do not read of life lost anywhere, except a cow killed by the 
lightning in U but on the English coast, cne little creature was 
exposed to the storm in a singular way. Some boys were at play on 
Saturday evening, on Dovglas sands, in the Isle of Man, in a boat; 
when, for a freak, all but one jumped out, took up the anchor, and pushed 
the boat, with Barncy Smith, a boy of twelve, out to sea! The boys 
afterwards ran away, frightened at what they had done, and concealed 
poor Barney’s fate. There was a little meal and bread in the boat, but 


no water.; and he could not eat for thirst, which he vainly endeavoured 
to allay with salt-water. On Sunday morning and Monday there were 
severe giles, thr 1ich the little mariner drifted about. At four 
o'clock, cn Tuesda: is als attracted the notice of people 
on board a stexmecr on its way from Liverpool to Douglas; and he was 
picked up, all but dead with cold and hunger. Barney thinks that he 
slept a whole night aud day. He was taken the best care of, and was 
doing well. . 











os 


In reading the account of the strange proceeding of the Dundee 
Guildry lust week, we overlooked the following foot- note in the Dundee 
Advertiser, explaining the aecident by which the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane happened to be born—in Dundee. 

“ The present Marquis of Breadalbane was born in Provost Riddoch’s house, 
Nethergate, when Lis father happened to be here with his Breadalbane Fen- 
cibles, of which he was the Colonel, along with the Countess; the Provost 
having given up his house on the occasion.” 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 11th September, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady of Dr. Henry Newmarcr 
late of the Bengal Medical Service, cf a daughter. : 

On the 6th, at Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent, the Lady of Sir Jonn F, W 
HerscueEt, Bart., of a daughter. 

Ou the 19th, at Quedgeley House, Gloucestershire, the Lady of Joun Curtis Hay 
warp, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 23d, at the Priory, near Bishop Stortford, the Hon. Mrs. Wat, of a daughter, 

On the 23d, the Hon. Mrs. Sprine Rice, of a daughter. 

Ou the 24th, at Brixton Hill, the Lady of the Rev. Grorgz ALLEN, of a son. 

On the 24th, the Lady of the Rev. J. Consett Turnauty, of Cheltenham, of a son, 


On the 24th, at Thicket Priory, Yorkshire, the Lady of the Rev. Josten Dunninetoy - 


JrrFERSON, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at All Cannings Rectory, Wilts, the Lady of Tuomas Piumprre Mg. 
THUEN, Esq., of a son. 

On the 25th, in Curzon Street, May Fair, the Viscountess JocEtyn, of a daughter. 

Ou the 27th, at Pocklington, Yorkshire, the Lady of E. R. Srricxianp, Esq., of a 
son. 

On the 27th, at Sheffield, the Wife of RrcHarp Soty, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th September, at Frankfort, Joun Beavcuamr, second son of the late St, 
Andrew St. Johu, Esq., of Gayton, Norfolk, to CatHERINE Manta, daughter of Colone} 
Steward of Leamington, Warwickshire. 

On the 2Ist, at Arthur's Seat, near Aberdeen, Duncan, second son of Duncau Dayid- 
son, Esq., of Tillychetly, to Karuarine Frances, second daughter of the late Charles 
David Gordon, Esq., of Aberyeldie. 

On the 2ist. at Oxwich, Glamorgan, RanpLeE Wirprauam Farconer, Esq., M.D,, 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Falconer, M.D., of Bath, to ANNA Marta, daughter of 
John Wood, Esq., of Cwm and Byrnhavod, Carmarthenshire. 

Ou the 2Ist, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Joun Mynpe Cooke, Esq., younger 
son of the late John Cooke, Esq., of King’s Caple, Hereford, to Mary Enizasern, 
only child aud heiress of the Rev. Charles Wetherell, A.M., of Eaton Place, Belgrave 
Square, and Rector of Byfield, Northampton. 

On the 22d, at Frankfort-on-the Maine, Cuartes Drans, Esq., son of the late Rey, 
James Deans, M.A., to Hannan Exizasers, daughter of the late Heury Warbrick, 


ES. 

On the £2d, at Trinity Chapel, Henry Jounstone, Esq., H.E.I.C.S., to Extzanery 

o ras, eldest daughter of the late Duncan Campbell, Exsq.. of Dancholgiue, Argyll- 
shire. 
Cn the 24th, at his country residence iu Harvestehude, near Hamburg, Ferprvanp 
Von Scnwartz, Esq., eldest son of the late Senator Schwartz, of that city, to Mary 
Esperanct Kaum Branpt, second daughter of Emanuel Henry Brandt, Esq., of the 
Regent's Park, 

Ou the -7th, at Wargrave, Berks, Jonn WALTER, Esq., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
eldest sou of Join Walter, E q.. M.P., of Bear Wood, Berks, to Eminy Frances, eldest 
daughter of Major Court, Esq., of Castlemans, Berks. 

On the 28th, at Mortlake Church, Surrey, J. B. Krray, Esq., M.A., of the Middle 
Temple, and Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Barrister at-law, to Fanny, second 
daughter of W. A. Weguelin, Esq., of Mortlake. 

On the 28th, at St. James’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Ropert E.tis Dungeon, Esq., M.D., 
of Liverpool, to Eminia Anne, second daughter of the late Lieut.-Cul. Jobn Sutherland 
Sinclair, of the Royal Aptillery. 

On the 29th, at Freshford, Somersetshire, the Rev. Joun Gaseirz, Rector of Little 
— Essex, to Saran ANNE GuirritH, third daughter of Henry Mant, Esq,, of 

ath. 








DEATHS. 
On the 13th, at Niddrie Mains, James Jonnstone, Esq. ; in his 60th year. 








On the 17th September, at Strathpeffer, near Dingwall, Ross-shire, of scarlet-fever, 
CatHertne, Wile uf Charles Edwards, Esq., of Darcey, third daughter of John Water.’ 
house, Esq., of Well Head, iu her 28th year; aud on the 19th, her husband, Craruss 
Epwarps, eldest surviving son of Henry Lees Edwards, Esq., of Pye Nest, Halifax, 
Yorkshire; in his 38d year. 

Ou the .0th, at her house in Norwich, Juptrn, the Widow of Thomas Beecroft, Esq., 
formerly of Saxthorpe Hall, Norfolk; in her 80th year. 

Ou the 23d, at her house at Richmond, Mrs. ELLERKER; in her 83d year. 

On the 23d, at Six-mile Bottom, near Newmarket, Cambridgeshire, Mr. Cartes 
Wenoe; in his 96th year. 

Ou the 23d, by the accidental explosion of his gun, Cuar.es Hamppen Turnea 
junior, Esq., of Lee Place, Godstone ; iu his 40th year. 

On the 25th, at Portobello, uear Edinburgh, Sir James Sprrrav. 

On the 26th, at Kingstou House, Knightsbridge, the Marquis WELLESLEY; in bis 83d 
year. 

On the 29th, in George Street, Hanover Square, Sir Micnarr O'Locuin, Bart,, the 
Trish Master of the Rolls; in his 53d year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Income-tax is likely to prove more dangerous to Sir Robert Peel 
than he supposed, or than it need be, through gross mismanagement of 
the details. Some country papers have complained that the provision to 
secure secrecy, by which householders are empowered to forward their 
returns under sealed cover to a superior officer, is frustrated by the local 
Assessors’ breaking the seal. Instances have come within our own 
knowledge of needless, and therefore unjust, trouble given. People the 
less grudged the tax, odious as its very name was, because they thought 
that it would be well managed; and they regarded the Premier's repute 
for business-like qualities as a guarantee that it would. They did 
not indeed think that he would himself do duty in every office, but 
they expected him to see that others did theirs. Has that 
been looked to? Are the subordinates who execute the law fitted for 
their office by ability, zeal, and discretion ? is the army of tax-collectors 
free from traitors—political adversaries of the Government, who would 
like to make the tax not less, but more odious? The First Lord of the 
Treasury ought to be able to answer these questions; and to say tbat 
the management of the tax has been intrusted to those who are not! 
only able and honest in their own persons, but capable of choosing their 
subordinates properly. At all events, it is manifest, from the very pro} 
ceedings of the functionaries and the construction of the returns, that) 
the system itself is faulty. It might be worth the while of the Minister 
to investigate this matter. 


Much surprise was created last evening by the announcement tha 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor had been arrested: like the other semi-giganti¢ 
Fergus of the Italian romances, he seemed to have an enchanted skid, 
to and go scatheless amid the tumult which he overrode. He was arrested 
at his house in Highgate, yesterday morning, on a warrant issued by Mr. 
John Frederick Foster, a Manchester Magistrate, charging him with 
seditious conspiracy in that town on the 17th of August; and in the 
afternoon he was brought before Mr. Hall, at Bow Street. There was 
another prisoner on a similar charge, John Archbold Campbell, a cheap 
bookseller in Holborn. Mr, Waddington’s appearance as counsel for 
the Crown gave solemnity to the occasion: a solicitor assisted Mr. 
O'Connor. Mr. O'Conner repelled the charge of sedition, and sa 
that he had even been accused of being in the pay of the Tories becaus 
he prevented the people from committing outrages on account of the Corn 
law. Mr. Hall declined to be the depository of Mr. O'Connor's cot 
fessions, but consented to hold him to bail to appear in due course befor 
the Manchester Magistrates. Mr. O'Connor entered into his own fe 
cognizances to that end for 1,000/.; and Mr. Cleave of Shoe Lane, and 
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Mr. Oldfield of Bolt Court, became bound for him under penalties of 
5001. each. Somewhat lower bail was exacted for Mr. Campbell; but 


it does not appear whether he availed himself of the arrangement. 


A slight colour of greater probability has been given to the story of 
Peirce, the Southampton grocer and Chartist, by the apprehension of 


one John Gifford, a man answering Peirce’s description of the person 
who shot at him. He was examined before the Magistrates at South- 
ampton Town-hall, on Thursday ; and a witness, whose name is with- 
held, swore that he saw the man go up to Peirce on the night of the 6th 
September, and shoot at him. The witness, however, adniitted that 
Gifford had prosecuted him and his brother for felouy. The prisoner 
was remanded till Wednesday next. 





The Birmingham Advertiser announces the total cessation of the turn- 
out in the neighbouring district. 


The Nottingham Journal complains of continued depression in the | 


silk-glove and other trades of the town; and states that there is in- 
creased agitation in Leicester, in consequence of a notice by some 
masters that wages will be further reduced. 


The incredible-looking story of the Bristol couspiracy, which is told 
under the head of * Provinces,” proves not to be unfounded afier all: 
the site of Chatterton’s forgeries suggested the suspicion that this tale 
was a forgery itself; but it seems the genius loc’ inspired, not the 
narrator, but the heroine. The conspirators, Ann Briers and Mary 
Ann Morgan, the sister-in-law and wife, were yesterday ht 
before the Magistrate at Union Hall; and the victim, 
Wooley, appeared to prosecute his sister-in-law for felony and his 
wife for forgery. 





} 
orou 








He restated the main facts of the case; with 
the addition that Miss Briers once obtained 20/. from him, and that 
the name of the lady whom he supposed himself to have mar- 
ried was Louisa Poole King. The fictitious Miss King could not 
write; but that difficulty was none to the fertile invention of Miss 








Briers: when the bride had to sign her name at the marri: she was 
of course “ agitated,” so much so that it was necessary for Briers | 


to guide her hand. After the elopement of the ladies, he met them in 
the City, and gave them into custody. He supposed another woman at 
Bristol, named Allen, to be implicated in the conspiracy. The pri- 
soners were remanded, without throwing any further light on the mo- 
tives of the chief conspirator or Mr. Wooley’s most extraordinary 
readiness to be deceived. 








Our accounts from Vienna of the 2Ist ultimo announce, that 


Michael and his family had on the 15th been declared to have forfeit: 
all right to the sovereignty of Servia, in a general assembly of the chiefs 
of the Servian nation; aud that Alexander Petrowitsch, aged eighteen, 
(the son of Czerni Georges,) a protégé of Russia, had been elected by ac- 
clamation in his stead. Kiami! Pasha, Governor of Belgrade, and Chekib 
Effendi, the Ottoman Commissioner, had given their sanction to this 
resolution; and Tatars had been immediately despatched to Constanti- 
nople for the fetva or act of deposition of Prince Michael, aud the hatti- 
scheriff appointing the new sovereign of Servia. 











The Paris Commerce of Wednesday asserts, on the authori 


late treaty with Great Britain, the American Cabinet had addressed to 
the French Minister a note, declaring that, although the Union was 
willing to codperate with all the Powers to enforce upon American citi- 
zens the strict observance of its laws against the slave-trade, “at no 
period and on no account would it ever permit a foreign nation to ex- 
ercise a right of sovereignty on board American vessels.” 








Several correspondents in Scotland, most of them civilly, and oaly 


one—a “ John Thompson ”—abusively, have called our attention to the | 


fact that Charles the First could not have written in the Perth Guil 
books in 1650. Ofcourse everybody knows that Charles was } 
in 1649: our blame is, that we copied the anachronism, whic! 
peated in every paper, without scrutiny; attention being fixed 
the man, and the date escaping notice. John Thompson quarrels not 
only with our facts, but our doctrines, and points to the fate of the Regi- 
cides to show that no one injured Charles with *mpunity: “ Nemo me 
impune lacesset,” said Charles. Was the headsman ever taken to task ? 
He must have been one “ Nemo,” and the King’s declaration not threat- 
ening, but prophetic. 












MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, " 

The business of the Stock Exchange has not been very extensive, nor the 
fluctuations such as to require remark. The general tendency of the public to 
investment has caused a trifling advance in the prices of the English Funds, 
which are } per cent higher than the quotations of Saturday, and are firm at 
the advance. India Stock has fluctuated about 2 per cent, and was yesterday 
done at 249 and 247; but has been again quoted today at 249. The premium 
on Exchequer Bills continues the same; those yielding 24d. per day being 49s. 
5ls., those at 2d. being 48s. 50s. Money has been rather more in demand, and 
the current rate of interest may be quoted at about 3 per cent. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been on an equaliy limited 
scale ; and though the settlement of the half-monthly account occurred today, 
it has not given rise to any transactions worthy of notice. Money (as in th 
English market) has become scarcer; 6 per cent, and in some cases even a 
higher rate, having been freely given for loans upon the more worthless de- 
scription of Foreign Bonds. Spanish Active Stock has experienced a decline 
of $ per cent from recent quotations. This fall appears to have been quite 
unexpected, and to have been occasioned by the dulness of the market for 
these Securities in Holland, where a depreciation of more than 1 per cent has 
occurred. We have had occasion to remark upon the large purchases of 
this Stock recently made for the Dutch market; and as from this cireum- 
Stance the fluctuations of the Exchange in Amsterdam have become of much 
importance, they are anxiously watched by our capitalists. ‘There does not 
appear to be any political cause in Spain to which the decline may be attri- 
buted. Mexican Bonds still continue depressed; which is the more remark- 
able as the dividend upon them will be paid tomorrow, and the present quota- | 
tion of 35 is in reality only 32}, a price at which any Five per Cent Stock, | 

| 
| 








With a dividend regularly paid, must be considered cheap. The recent exten- 
sive sales of this species of security have, however, so shaken the confidence of | 
the speculators, that they are unwilling to purchase the Stock, from the fear | 
that some political or financial disaster is impending over the Republic, of | 


y of aj 
Washington correspondent, that immediately after the conclusion of the | 


which these operations are the forerunners. The other Foreign Finds are 
without material variation from our last prices. In addition to thie dividend bpon* 
Mexican Bonds, that upon Brazilian Stock will be in course of payment to- 
morrow: the Income-tax will be deducted from both. 

Railway Shares are generally without material variation; but there is an 
improvement of nearly 1/. in those of the Brighton line, for which we cannot 
assign any apparent cause. 








Saturnay, Twe.ve o’Ciocr. 
There has been little business doing this morning, and prices are the same as 
yesterday. There is a trifling improvement in Railway Shares, as will be seen 
by the following transactions: Great Western, 814 82; New ditto, 595; 


| O=>5 
| ditto, Fifths, 74g; Brighton, 55}; Northern and Eastern, 356; Paris and 



























Rouen, 20. We have also to n a transaction in London and Westminster 
Bank Shares, at £ 
3 per Cent. Consols . eae See } Columbian 6 pes Cents . 20} 1 
Ditto for Account ....6.ce.0.. 93 4 ] Danish 3 per Vents .. 83 4 

3 per Cent Reduced .......... shut |} Daich 24 per Cenis......... 51g 24 

¢ per Cent Ditto... corsescee hut Mexicaa 3 per Ceu 24 4 ex.d 
New 34 per Ceuts.......... « 30035 1 ’ortuguese Regence 53 G 
Bavk Stoc Sei a wah | Ditto New 5 per 30 4 
sxchequ l prem. <8 51 Ditto 3 per ¢ 21 
BING: SB. vericeccoceceses Ge 46:50 | Russian 5 per 1i2 118 
Ti COR oie ieee ss 60k cts 248 9 Spauish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ........ 67 | ex Coupons ...-. ‘ 154.2 
selvian 5 per Cents ........ 102 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842, 203 2 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


ived—At Gravesend, Sept 24th, Moravs 





ire, Lamotte; and Zenobia, Owen, from 











j 
Calcutta; Peayard Park, M 1 lauritins; Fortitude, Arbuthnot, from the 
Cape; aud both, Stedfast. Owens. from ditto 

At erpool, Sept. 25th, Ina, Likeia rom China. 

At St. Helena, Aug, 6th, Fairy Q ( from Ceslon; 7th, Prinee Georee 
Graut, from Singapore; 9 “ , Cook, trom Caleutta; llth, Argyleshiie, Seutt, 
from Bombay 

At the Cape, July 29:h, Nelson. M‘Laren; Mary Halkett, Gardner; Royal Albert 
Ba d ; ard Royal Admiral, Fe f Loudon; Louisa M Doxtord, a1 
Bidst Iurnier, from Calentta, 

Saile Fiom Grave , Thomas Arbathnot, Smith, for Calcutta; 27th, 

it , Nesbitt, for di Argy b v, for Madras ; aud 29th, Nugeut, 

or Calcutta. 
Liverpool, Sept. 28th, Mar Loyd Caleutta; and 29th, Mertonn, Kenn 
fur Bombay, 

| THE THEATRES. 

Tuts is an eventful week in the theatrical world; but the two most 
table oeceurrences—namely, the « ing of Drury Lane, and the ad- 
vent of Mrs. ALFRED Suaw in Covent Garden—both take place this 
evening, too late for notice in our columns of the present week. Mean- 

| while, the opening of the Ade!phi on Thursday, and two more novel- 


s produced at the Haymarket since our last report, remain to be 
hronicled. 
At the Haymarket, Gru) 
i on Alna Mater, who wa 
| timely aid, would hardly have | 
| for all she brought out some Curiosities of Literature to please the 
visiters. Grand} tther Whitehead is ove of those truthfn touching 


head has lent a hand to help 
into disrepute, and, but for this 
to | ) 2 house over her head, 


KCC] 





an¢ 


j 
i 
} 
' 





portraits of individual character for which we are originally indebted to 
the French stage, and its gr st comedian, Bourre; though we must 
iot forget our obligations to Mr. \iank Lemon, the adapter of the piece, 
/ and Mr. Farren, the skilful artist who has produced so beautiful and 


finished a copy of the original. Grandfather Whitehead is a doting old 
hose whole soul is wrapped up in his two grandchildren, Louisa 
vard, but chiefly in th —as idle and mischievous as ever spoilt 
‘ the old man, mist : sum of money lent to his son-in-law 
for his own stipend, incontinent!) is the whole on presents for his 

grandchildren; and his son-in-law is ruined in consequence: old 
| Whitehead quits the house in despair, wanders about all night, and is 


man, W 





| child was: 








| found famished with cold and hunger at the door of Langley—a man 
; whom he had raised from beggary to affluence, and who in return 
had reduced him to penury: the sight of his victim awakens Langley’s 
remorse; he ic and Whitehead is thus enabled to 








rescue his rison, he story, of which this is a very 
brief outline, is full of impr ities; but they are so skilfully glossed 
and the main interest is so artfully sustained and varied, exhibit- 





] son-in-law from 





| over, 









ing the principal character under different states of emotion, that we 
tre reconciled to any disercpancies in the plot by the resnit of them. 
One quite loves the fond rrandfather, though he does spoil that 
wanton boy; pity for his rmities swallows up ecnsure of his follies, 
which ll of a generous lu ‘fish kind. We do not remember 
to have seen Farren play so finely, and with so little seeming regard 
to the audience: from his first e ‘e, drags by the young 
| urchin with his hoop, to the last scene of reconciliation, he appeared 


wholly absorbed in the assumed character. He portrays the extreme 
i ildishness but not utteriy imbecile, with 
aud voice, his gait and manner, 
The distress at the disastrous 

s of his rashness was not so pathetically depicted as we 
fancy it must have be Bovrrk; nor was the appeal to Langley 
so forcible as could be desired; but if the griefs and joys were less 
vividly expressed than they might be, yet the quiet, subdued tone of 
the personation, preserved tl moothness and absence of effort which 
> so rare on our stage. t upon the audience was answerable 





ag g on sec 
perfect fidelity to natu ! 
of decrepitude. 





1S race 
. walle ax sate 
re equally expressive 


conse 
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to the gentle pathos of the p ance ; and Mrs, Yarno.p, who played 
very pleasingly, seemed personally affected by the “ cunning 
sceuc.” Master Wensrer represented the boy very cleverly, and 

in a natural manner: we tremble for the success of a scene t depends 
on childish codperation, but this juvenile actor soon set us at ease by his 
addre Mr. Sruart, as Langley, made the mistake, common to 


i to be grand in a familiar character, and 
d in making the scenes absurd in which he appeared: if 
he would not mouth so he would be much more impressive; as it is, he 
throws his words out like a porter “ pitching ” his load, as if utterance 
were a burden, the whole weight of which he lets fall upon the hearers 
by way of making an impression. The universal and reiterated ap- 
plause that greeted Mr. Farren throughout and at the close of his ad- 
mirable performanee, will, we hope, convince him that an English au- 
dience can perceive what is good in acting without receiving their cue 
from the performer. 

Curiosities of Literature is one of those broad farces in which the au- 
thor sets all probability at defiance, and glories in the extravagance; 
but the amount of laughter elicited is not in this case answerable to 


ors, of attemptin 
: 
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the extent of the licence: nor are the situations new, while the humour 
is very coarse and the equivokes are forced. Shakspere Dibbs, a gar- 
retteer scribe, who curdles the blood of the readers of Newgate Calen- 
dar horrors under the signature of “ Jack Ketch junior,” by some 
convenient blunder is installed confidential secretary to a minister of 
state ; but acts under the impression that he is appointed manager of a 
matrimonial alliance company: the blunders that ensue are, as may 
be supposed, ludicrous enough, though occasionally too preposterous 
even for farce. Wesstrer acted the hero Dibdbs with gusto; but the 
part demands a humorist: Power would have made such a piece go 
off like wildfire. Where is WreNcH ? 





The Adelphi season has commenced unpropitiously. The house 
looked bright and clean, and was well filled; the old familiar faces were 
greeted on the stage, and two or three new ones; but the spirit that 
animated the whole—the genius foci was wanting. Poor YaTEs was not 
at hand to quicken the flagging pace of the scene, to stimulate the 
activity of the performers, and, not least needful influence on this occa- 
sion, to hold the house in awe—to allay rising discontent and repress 
rampant hostility: though we doubt if even YarTes’s powers of per- 
suasion could have prevailed upon people to tolerate such a chaos of 
absurdities as the Firzpati melodrama of the Owl Sisters. Miss 
Faucert, as the owled Lady Abbess of a convent of naughty nuns trans- 
formed to owls, had a drowsy part to play in this dull and disjointed 
day-dream; and not all her energy, aided by Lyon’s loudness and 
vehemence, could awake the attention of the audience. O. SmiTH 
looked diabolically picturesque as Gipsy Dallan; and after being shot 
jumped up and pitched the shooter out of a top-story window, following 
himself; but all in vain. The only hit of the piece was a song with 
the burden of “ Frightful, spiteful bachelor”—a quaint and tripping 
melody by RopwELL, sung with great gusto by Mrs. Grarran; which 
was twice encored, owing partly to a queer rhyme with “ bachelor,” 
which tickled the folks’ fancy mightily. The owls were fairly hooted 
down; and they must be banished altogether, or the Adelphi will be 
left to them and the rats: nonsense will not do now—at least not stupid 
stuff like this. 


The programme of the entertainments at Drury Lane is very pro- 
mising; varied and excellent. The season opens with As You Like It; 
which could hardly have a more complete and efficient cast: it exhi- 
bits the great strength of the company, though not all its resources ; 
for Madame Vestris and Mr. CuarLes MATHEWS do not appear until 
Wednesday, in a new afterpiece, called the Follies of a Night; and the 
cast of the Rivals, announced for Friday, includes a new Sir Antony 
Absolute, Mr. Lambert, with Mrs. Nispetr as Lydia Languish, and 
KEELEY as Acres. 


THE NEXT NEWS FROM CHINA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Highgate, near London, 26th September, 

Srr—As your journal has frequently alluded to the injustice and great na- 
tional folly of the present Eastern war, and more especially that which is 
draining away the resources of the country in trifling, fruitless, and falsely and 
boastingly reported encounters with the Chinese, it may be serviceable that 
you should publish, before the arrival of the next overland mail, a prediction, 
that another month of inactivity and disappointment will be the only news. 

This is founded on an accidental perusal of the journal of Lord Macartney, 
wherein occurs the following words—“ Tuesday, August 6th, 1793. The 
Viceroy began by many compliments and inquiries about our health; talked 
much of the Emperor’s satisfaction at our arrival; and of his wish to see me 
at Gehol, in Tartary, (where the court invariably resides at this season of the 
year,) as soon as possible.” 

Now, Sir, is it not instantly clear that the story received hy the last 
overland mail, that “the Emperor had run away into Tartary,” is not only a 
falsehood, but that the Emperor is in as little apprehension for his capital of 
Pekin, and that he has gone quietly to Gehol in Tartary, as in ordinary years, 
to the summer residence which Lord Macartney afterwards so enchantingly 
describes. 

Where, Sir, are the ten millions of dollars and the island of Hong Kong, 
which by the preceding overland mail were to be given as the terms of peace ? 

With distress staring us everywhere in the face at home, market after market 
closed to English trade, and a winter approaching, the troubles of which cannot 
be foreseen, is it not full time that public opinion should bear decidedly on a 
pacific termination of this most unjust Chinese war? It is unworthy of the 
English nation to be thus deceived by the continual arrival of reports so foolish 
and so false. . 


INN-CHARGES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
United Service Club, 27th September 1842. 

Sir—Having just returned from the Continent, L was much pleased with 
the perusal of the letter of “ An Old Subscriber,” and your own observations 
on the subject alluded to. Certainly nothing can be more correct than your 
remark on the characteristic servility of both landlord and waiter in England; 
and you might have added, the frequent insolence of manner, if not correspond- 
ingly remunerated. I could find no one on the Continent, or on board the 
steamer, who could inform me of any hotel in London combining comfort and 
moderate charges; and in order to avoid exorbitant extortion, I left my baggage 
with a friend until I should provide myself with lodgings, though only for a few 
days. Innkeepers in this country have still to learn that two and two do not 
always make four; and the press would render an essential service to the public 
at large by opening their eyes to this truth. 

About ten days ago, I arrived with Mrs. B. at the Preussischer Hof Naum- 
burg shortly after the table-d’hote hour; but I walked in and ordered dinner, 
which was presently served, and good, with half a bottle of wine. On ordering 
our carriage to the door, we were accompanied by the master and waiter, with 
every mark of attention; and the bill on this occasion was 3s. 10d. for both, 
including about 4d. to the latter; and I should add, that we had some fruit 
after dinner. Again, at Gotha, the charges were also very moderate: we had 
an excellent double-bedded room, coffee with bread and butter in the evening, 
and the same in the morning; and our bill was 5s. 2d. So much for some of 
the attractions of travelling and contrast of expenses. 

It is true there is occasionally an apparent familiarity of manner on the part 
of the servants abroad, not quite to the taste of those who visit the Continent 
for the first time ; but I must confess that their “ Bon jour, Monsieur,” is not 
disagreeable to my ears, and I never fail to reciprocate their salutations in the 
same tone. 

As you mention that hotels have been established in London with “ mode- 
rate and fixed charges,” perbaps you would have the goodness to give their 


names ; and, with many others, oblige your very obedient servant, A 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH WAR-FACTION. 

Ir is gratifying to see the utter impotence of the efforts of the 
War-faction to excite the nation’s pugnacity, for its own Jow and 
selfish ends. The bacchanalian phrensy with which a few disap- 
pointed jobbers are beating the Devil’s tattoo on their big war- 
drum, in one or at the utmost two of the newspapers, receives no 
response; their clamour nowhere excites any emotion except ennui 
at their tedious iteration. 

The burden of the song continues to be Lord Asunurton’s 
treaty, which the witty but too severe red-tapeman calls a “ capi- 
tulation”; besides which, Lord ELLENBoROUGH is favoured with an 
occasional episodical notice ; and the change of Ministry in Turkey 
is hailed as auspicious to that unfortunate country, because it is an 
omen that “ the empire of diplomacy recommences.” 

There is no novelty in the views advanced respecting the 
Boundary settlement—for to this point even the cavillers feel it is 
necessary to restrict their carping. Sometimes the animating spirit 
touches upon the line of the St. John’s, sometimes upon the posts 
on Lake Champlain; but the assumption at bottom is always the 
same—that the treaty of 1783 was capable of being executed au 
pied de la lettre, and that Lord Asnpurton in agreeing to depart 
from it has betrayed the rights and interests of his country. 

The true state of the case is simply this. The treaty of 1783 
attempts to describe a country which was at that time (as it still is 
in a great measure) unexplored—of the nature and formation of 
which both the contracting parties were utterly ignorant. In this 
ignorance, they agreed that part of the boundary-line should be 
drawn along a range of highlands which does not exist—a range 
of highlands extending westward from the termination of a line 
drawn due north from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia and 
separating the waters which fall into the St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic. The range of highlands which the 
Americans held to be designated in the treaty does not correspond 
with this description; for many affluents of the St. Lawrence rise 
in a range to the south of it and force their way through it. On 
the other hand, neither does this southern range, which was put 
forward by the British, correspond to the description ; for the whole 
drainage-basin of the St. John, which falls not into the St. Law- 
rence but into the Bay of Fundy, is to the north of it. ‘The 
wretched quibble of the War-faction, that the Bay of Fundy is not 
the Atlantic, scarcely deserves notice: if not the Atlantic, it is still 
less the St. Lawrence, and a river falling into the Bay of Fundy 
can by no twisting of language be called an affluent of the St. Law- 
rence. If the waters falling into the Bay of Fundy are not 
American, according to the treaty of 1783, because they do not 
fall into the Atlantic, still less are they British, because they do 
not fall into the St. Lawrence. They are a tertium quid, not 
comprehended in the treaty, and to which neither party has any 
claim, or both parties have what civilians would call a pro indiviso 
right. 

“Passing from arguments based upon treaties to arguments based 
upon expediency, Lord Patmerston’s organ, notwithstanding its 
magnanimous declaration that “ so many square miles of territory 
more or less does not value a fig,” has become pathetic on the number 
of acres sacrificed to America. It has discovered that by adopting 
Hall’s Stream as the head of the Cennecticut, Lord Asusurton 
has sacrificed to the United States “ a tract of about fifteen miles 
in length and breadth, which they would not get if the true head of 
the river were adopted.” Passing over the coxcombry of pretend- 
ing to decide which of all the upland streams that combine to form 
a river is its true head—a problem yet unsolved by geographers or 
diplomatists—it may simply be remarked, that the proposal to keep 
open still longer the Boundary question, with all its hazards of 
eventual war, for the chance of obtaining ultimately a tract of 
barren upland fifteen miles in length and breadth, is too servile a 
copy of Dandy Dinmont’s anxiety to engage in a lawsuit about a 
disputed boundary, in which as much land was at stake “as might 
feed a hog, [Anglicé a yearling lamb,] or aiblins twa in a gude 
season.” 

The full force of the Parmerston thunder is reserved, however, 
for the belligerent view of the question. ‘The most frequent theme 
of the incessant pother for the last fortnight is the necessity of a 
frontier chosen with a view to a state of future hostilities. This is 
but a new version of the old Tory fallacy, to secure peace you 
must be always in arms. No mere physical boundary-line can 
give nations security. The real frontiers of nations are run 
by moral not by physical considerations; and the latter must 
follow the former. France has ever since the days of Lovis the 
Fourteenth been struggling for the frontier of the Rhine: but 
all the skill, bravery, and science of her admirable troops and 
generals, have been unable to acquire it for her, because there 
was a moral boundary to the westward which they could not 
pass. The frontier-line of two bordering nations is there where 
the population that is resolved to live under one government 
ends and the population that is resolved to live under another be- 
gins. ‘Treaties do not make those frontiers, they only declare 
where they are. Frontiers favourable to military operations of at- 
tack and defence are only of consequence where the apathetic or 
unwilling slaves of two rival military governments border on each 
other, and where an extension of territory obtained by surprise may 
be retained by arms. But where there are nations on both sides— 
organized unions of freemen, identifying themselves with their 
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government—it is indifferent where the boundary-line is drawn, 


provided it be distinctly marked out. Ca:san hesitated as long at | 


the Rubicon as he would have done before lines like those of Torres 
Vedras—longer probably, for in the latter case professional excite- 
ment would have drowned the whispers of conscience. 
reluctance to violate the sanctity of a frontier, not the difficulty in 
surmounting its physical obstacles, that constitutes its strength. 

The object of the War-faction has been to excite a pugnacious 
spirit in the nation. In this they evidently feel themselves that 
they have failed; for they are seeking to evade the broad question 
of war or peace by dissipating public thought among questions of 
form and detail. ‘They may thus escape exposure, but they at the 
same time disarm their war-whoop of its dangerous power. Quib- 
bling about the construction of clauses and phrases never yet raised 
the passions of a people. In this, as in every thing, these unfor- 
tunate men betray their imbecility. For the wretched object of 
changing the persons, not the principles of a Government—of re- 
storing the halcyon days of commissionerships, baronetcies, and 
other bribes of the Whig régime, for a few paragraph-mongers and 
electioneering agents out of employ—they are willing to sacrifice 
even the appearance of sincerity and consistency. And such 
wretched bunglers are they at their trade, that even their freedom 
from every thing resembling conscientious qualms does not enable 
them to go to work with power and efficacy. What do they pro- 
pose to themselves? Some plan is necessary, and they have none. 
It is not the daily production of aimless paragraphs that can restore 
their party back to office. Even though they could separate the old- 
world Tories from Peer, that would not bring the dissentients to 
support them. Personal appeals, imputations of inconsistency, 
may silence disputants in private society, but do not determine the 
actions of a great nation. The question with regard to our policy 
in India and America is not to be decided by what Sir Rosert 
Pre may or may not have said formerly, but by what it is for the 
interest of Great Britain to have done now. The Standard or the 
Times may have maintained the wrong side of the question, a year, 
a month, or a week ago; but would the public be convinced even 
though those journals were silenced? While we think of these 
puerilities, we are reminded of Mephistopheles on the Brocken : 
when he saw amateur theatricals transferred from respectable 
circles to the fantastic festivals of witches, ‘‘ now,” said he, “ you 
are in your right place!” and so when Lord Patmersrton is seen 
transferred from Downing Street to the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle—from influencing the national counsels to composing 
paragraphs for the edification of gobes-mouches—the public think, 
“now he is in his right place, and it were pity that he should ever 
change it.” 





WHAT IT MATTERS TO THE FARMER. 

“ Wuar did it matter to the farmer whether he sold 50 quarters at 
70s. or 70 quarters at 50s.?” asked the Duke of Ruttanp, in the 
best spirit; and the cheers of his auditors were a worthy answer. 
They are fools, or knaves, (and a knave is always a fool to boot,) 
who talk of the agriculturist wishing to “rob” the manufacturer. 
But as a fact, it might be replied to the Duke, that it matters a 
great deal to the farmer whether he sells 50 quarters at 70s. or 70 
at 50s. Bread is not a thing in which people use to be either 
sparing or lavish: it may be said, generally speaking, to be the last 
thing retrenched, while the veriest spendthrift does not go to ex- 
cess in bread. In time of dearth, all families who can afford it 
have a sufficiency of bread, but curtail their expenditure in other 
things; those alone who positively cannot afford it eating less 
bread. Let us take the Duke’s figures. 
cost 175. in either case: 70 quarters suffice for thirty-five pcople ; 
50 quarters only suffice for twenty-five: ten people then go with- 
out, or put up with cheaper substitutes: the twenty-five people still 
pay the farmer his 175/.; but, having to pay 50/. more for bread, 
they curtail their other expenditure to that extent; and among 
the first things for the exercise of parsimony, with clothes, are 
meat, milk, fruit, and vegetables—agricultural produce. Besides, 
trade is bad; failures occur; and the farmer’s customers being 
fewer for the same amount, his bad debts are likely to be heavier ; 
poor-rates rise; the revenue suffers with the decline of commerce, 
and new taxes—as an Income-tax—are imposed to make up the 
deficiency. Reverse the picture. His corn sells for 50s. instead 
of 70s.: the baker's bill is less felt by the consumer; the having 
more customers with lighter payments makes fewer bad debts; 
trade prospers, the revenue rises, and taxes are taken off; poor- 
rates fall: the 50/. is again free to be spent in meat, milk, fruit, and 
vegetables. ‘The farmer makes as much by his corn, under the 
assumed prices, at 70s. as at 50s.; but his higher price tends to 
spoil all other markets, and the evil recoils on him. 


THE TARTAN FEVER. 
Tue Queen, says newspaper gossip, wears tartan; the whole Court 
is to wear tartan; Sir Ronerr Peer is said to have made at least 
one public appearance with a scrap of tartan about him. It thus 
seems as if the “ tartan fever,” as the Author of Waverley (who 
could joke about his own hobbies all the time he was riding them) 
named this disease, were about to become epidemic. 

If there is any truth in all this tittle-tattle, the projected masque- 
rade must be owing either to the Queen’s humanity having been 
touched with the Monmouth Street display of unsold and unsale- 
able webs of tartan with which she was greeted at Stirling, or to 
her having been deluded into the belief that all the elevating 
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associations of Scotland are linked with the harlequin-cased gentry 
she saw among the hills. 

It is rather late in the day to tolerate the mistaken humanity 
of employing the caprice of fashion to give work to unemployed 
artisans by taking the work from employed ones. The temporary 
vogue given to Spitalfields silk by some fancy-ball, is at the ex- 
pense, not of its wearers, but of the manufacturers of other fabrics 
that would have been worn if it had not. Every scarf, gown, or 
waistcoat of tartan, that may be worn this winter in consequence 
of Court patronage, will be so much lost to weavers of mousselines 
de laine, cassimeres, and other stuffs. 

A Highland brigade of fashion would be quite as indefensible on 
the score of imagination as of economy. ‘To make the High- 
landers synonymous with Scotland would be as great a blunder as 
to make the Welsh synonymous with England; and even with 
respect to the Highlanders the antiquity and nationality of the 
tartan is questionable. Beyond question, they have been always de- 
pendent upon the Low-country weavers for their main supply of the 
article. Curious inquirers remark, that checks of as varied hue are 
to be found worn by the peasantry in various districts of Belgium ; 
and insinuate that their patterns were imitated by the weavers 
of Stirling and Lanarkshire, when the Lowland manufacturers 
received their first impetus, (a little prior to the time of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie,) with a view to being disposed of among the 
wild Highlanders, just as gaudy patterns are now got up for the 
markets of the interior of Africa and the islands of the Eastern 
archipelago. The readers of the Chronicles of the Canongate may 
learn from Mrs. Margaret Bethune, that when the Highland chiefs 
visited Edinburgh in her younger days, they dressed like gentlemen. 
No Highland gentleman, except as a soldier, ever thought of ap- 
pearing in the philabeg among decent society, until it had become 
in a great measure obsolete among the lower classes, and been 
rendered romantic by the imagination of Scott, as it is picturesque 
in itself. Even Rob Roy, so long as he continued a respectable 
drover, adopted the broad-cloth, when he repaired to the markets 
of the civilized districts. The interest that attaches to Rob, 
Donald Bean Lean, and other tartan heroes of Scott, is the same 
that attaches to the generous and high-spirited outlaws of English 
novels. We admire them less for what they are positively, than 
for what they are considering their circumstances and op- 
portunities. Warrace and Bruce were Anglo-Norman knights; 
James the Fifth is said to have worn occasionally the disguise 
of a beggar, but nowhere do we read of his adopting the 
garb of the caterans of his time, whatever it may have been; 
Montrose was not a Highlander, though he commanded an army 
of them; Bucuanan, Linpsay, BAarnovur, all were Lowlanders, 
guiltless of the tartan; Burns's favourite dress was buckskin 
breeches and top-boots ; and Joun Knox’s a Geneva gown. All 
that is truly great in Scottish history belongs to the section of the 
population any thing but friendly to the tartan. 

It is not meant to be denied that the Highlanders suffered much 
and grievous wrong at the hands of the Saxon population, as must 


| always be the case where in a struggle of races the weaker goes to 


the wall: it is not meant to be denied that there are gleams of 
chivalrous sentiment and action constantly darting from the dark 
cloud of Highland history. All that is intended is, delicately to 
hint, that if the Queen and her Court, after visiting Scotland, are 
to wear tartan as a national compliment, she ought in like manner, 
when she visits Ireland, to don the gray frieze, which is or was the 
characteristic wear of the Irish Rapparee, for whom Bani has in- 
listed her sentiments ; and in the event of her making a steam-trip 
to her Transatlantic dominions, adopt for a time the costume of the 
Red Indians and Niggers. 





TAX UPON TRAVELLERS. 
Ovr remarks under this head last week, and the letter of our corre- 
spondent, have touched a cord of sympathy in many suffering 
pockets and inconvenienced hearts, who begin to fear that there is 
** no rest but the grave for the pilgrim,” for the want of cheap inns. 
Another correspondent compares prices in this country and on the 
Continent, and prefers the additional accusation against the Eng- 
lish inns, that the waiters are insolent. There is no wonder in 
that. As we mentioned last week, it is the “ aristocratic” humour 
of society with us to exact servility of demeanour in our assistants, 
whether at inns or at home; and at inns especially we pay for it. 
That is what we fee the waiter for, and that is what he is habitu- 
ated to sell us: kindness as between man and man is in disuse, it 
is a forgotten commerce ; and if we are not customers for servility, 
the motive to kindness being in abeyance, there remains nothing 
but the absence both of kindness and of mercenary deference— 
which is insolence. You, the inn-user, who do not pay, or who 
stray beyond the bounds of demands based on payment, are an 
object of contempt to the waiter, whose trade is servility for pay. 
Our correspondent says that the Continental waiters are not inso- 
lent, alchough there is an “ apparent familiarity of manner.” Why, 
that is the very reason. In many parts of the Continent, the 
servant is a companion and friend, according to his intelligence. 
If standing by while you converse in ycur family, he joins in the 
conversation; and he does so with a courtesy and ease that no 
English servant could attain, first because it would be obtrusion in 
him, and next because he is not practised. The Continental 
waiter is not your companion and friend, because you do not stay 
long enough to make his acquaintance; but you might be both— 
you are a constructive friend. Hence he is disposed to be at once 
“ familiar” and obliging. ‘This part of the evil is strictly our own 
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fault; neither the ignorant waiters nor the neutral landlords, who 
would best like to have their servants “ civil,’ are so much to 
blame. 

Some of our correspondents ask for the cheap inn or inns in 
London. Our mention of their existence was qualified ; and the 
urgency of the demand for them raises some doubt. Our prac- 
tical knowledge of London inns, be it known, is very limited ; 
but we spoke from recollection of conversation with friends in 


the country, who, having no home in frequent visits to town, | 
But even if we did know them, we | 


became curious in inns. 
should hesitate to advertise them by name—that is the landlord’s 
business. ‘The demand of our correspondents for inns of “ mo- 
derate and fixed” charges confirms our belief that a system of the 
kind would find instant and abundant traffic. The respectable 
coffee-shops of London have not only taken away, it is to be be- 
lieved, a part of the trade of coffeehouses, but have created an 
enormous trade besides. 
towns and resting-stations, offering substantial comforts and strict 
respectability without needless parade, and pointed out by a com- 
mon designation, would be soon filled: each might be called “ the 
Homestead,” perhaps with the adjunct of the landlord’s name—as 
“ Smith’s Homestead.” 
known before entering the house as well as the price of a plain 
bun, substantial comfort, and quiet decorum, travellers would pass 
from homestead to homestead, without a thought of dear inns, 
hastily entered and ill-provided lodgings, or fricuds sitting up to 
save a flying visiter the cost and discomfort of 2 inn without en 
joying the satisfaction of a visit. And the convenience of comfort 
to women of all classes, with or without male protectors, would be 
incalculable. 


ELECTRICAL PROGRESSION. 
“ InreLtect” makes but slow progress in its ‘“ march 
with tie onward movement of electricity. 
physical movement, for time out of mind a flash of, lightning has 
run second only to thought; but of its advances into the social sys- 
tem, and its increasing usefulness in the arts of life. The daily 


’ 


, 
compared 


We repeat, a system of inns in our chief 





In search of moderate and fixed charges, | 


may then be all-sufficient media for the communication of thought, 
literally to realize the poet’s vision, 
‘“ And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 





MEDICAL REFORM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE “* DRENCHING SYSTEM.” PRESCRIBING IN LATIN. ‘“CHE- 
PATENT MEDICINES. ELECTION TO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. ASSISTANTS. AP- 


FEES. 
MISTS AND DRUGGISTS.” 
OFFICES BY PUBLIC COMPETITION. 
PRENTICESHIP. 

BearinG in mind the necessity for uniformity of qualification in such 

as enter the profession, and for identity of privileges among its mem- 

bers when they have been initiated, as the two grand features in a ra- 
tional scheme of reorganization, it will be proper, before considering 

the progress of the question, or the machinery best adapted to work a 

new system, to dispose of some important though subsidiary matters. 
Some of our reformers would ordain that medical practitioners should 

be paid by uniform fees, fixed by law. This would appear but a foolish 
arrangement; for it is hoped that it has been already shown that a me- 
dical man’s charges ought, in justice to himself, to vary according to 
the demand for his advice. On a uniform system of charges, the future 

Dr. Baiuies and Sir Astiey Coopers of our profession could but 

earn the same amount of fees as a village practitioner whose hands 

were full: the same plan, while it thus prevented the deserving from 
being sufficiently remunerated, would hinder the public from the advice 


| of the younger members of the profession at the cheaper rate at which 


| they, on a more natural method, must commence practice. 


We speak not of its | 


multiplying appliances of this subtile mysterious principle forbid us 


to question its power to accomplish all things. [Electric influence 
is extending its dominion in regions where, some years since, the 
most outstretched imagination would not have conceived the pos- 
sibility of its entering. The engraver finds the utmost ingenuity of 
his art surpassed ; the plater beholds the solvent gold and silver 
reappear, and at the touch of this invisible agent spread themselves 
over all the intricacies of the chiselled metal with matchless uni- 
formity and precision; saucepans and kettles actually grow in the 
blue copper solution, to set at naught the brazier’s art; the fabric- 
printer throws down his wooden blocks in despair on seeing the 
most involved patterns, traced in varieties of colours, impressed at 
once and in the twinkling of an eye, by the touch of a wire; the 


antiquary starts on discerning his rarest relics reproduced so ex- | 


actly that no skill can distinguish the copy from the original; even 
the giant steam, with his lightning speed, is left far behind by the 
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Fees must 
be left to circumstances. A practitioner’s interest would be a sufficient 
check on his putting an undue value on his own usefulness; but, in case 
this preventive should fail, there are juries in the country. Medical 
charges, on being disputed, must be referred toajury. By a uniform 
system of charges, estimating the price of a professional visit at five 


| shillings, a bungler who required to pay ten visits to a case would re- 
| ceive fifty shillings, while a better practitioner, who kept his patient 


ill but half the time, would be rewarded by half the sum. By sucha 
method, too, a trifling operation would yield the same recompense as 
a capital one. 

The barbarous system prevalent in this country, of charging for 
drugs instead of for medical services, is productive of much evil. It 
arose in this way. The London College of Physicians, instead of be- 
coming a great and useful institution for the benefit of the country—by 
spreading abroad, on a liberal principle, a sufficiency of proper medical 
practitioners to guard the health of the community—unfortunately de- 
generated into a narrow-minded clique of Metropolitan physicians ; and 
the English Universities, not being fitted originally, and failing to adapt 
themselves to the circumstances of the profession, have never been able 
to supply a stock of graduates in medicine suitable to the wants of the 
In consequence of the shortcomings of the Universities and 
sts (apothecarics) commenced the practice of 
s for their medical skill, such as it was, 
Their successors are now the general practitioners 
of Evugland, who still charge for their medicines; while the present 


country. 
of the College, the drug; 








| race of “ chemists and druggists” occupy the position originally held 


lightning itself, and groans the announcement that steam has had | 


its day. To those who have witnessed the inroads of the electric 
fluid into all the affairs of life, it comes within the range of imagina- 
tion to conceive that even the functions of government may be, at 
no distant day, performed “ with punctuality and despatch ” by its 
all-pervading influence. The lightning-telegraph already threatens 
to destroy at one fell swoop the whole corps of representative 
sovereigns and deputy-governors. What need of ambassadors at 
foreign courts, when communications can be made directly and 


instantaneously between the sovereigns or ministers of distant | 
nations ? Of what use will be colonial governors, where intelligence | 


of passing events is communicated, and all necessary instructions 
transmitted, across the Atlantic ere an ordinary courier can ride 
from Whitehall to Windsor? Great advances have been made in 
the perfecting of this important governmental apparatus since we 
last noticed its progress; and if it but proceed on the road of im- 
provement during the next twelye months at as rapid a pace as 
during the past year, the picture now sketched by imagination will 
be painted in vivid colours on the canvass of accomplished facts. 
In the course of experiments instituted by Messrs. Wricut and 
Barn for the improvement of their electrical telegraph, they disco- 
vered that the electric circuit of a galvanic battery is as effectually 
completed through a large body of water as through an insulated 
wire. ‘They have applied this curious discovery so effectually as 
to be now able to dispense with two of the wires heretofore thought 
necessary for the action of their printing-telegraph ; and they are 
thus enabled to print all communications, either verbal or symbo- 
lical, at any distance, by the use of a single wire. We understand 
they are now in treaty with the Government to construct a tele- 
graph on this principle between the Admiralty and Portsmouth. 
One insulated wire would be laid down between the two poiats 
to connect the galvanic battery of the outport with the printing- 
apparatus of the Admiralty, and the return current would be sent 
through the earth in lieu of using a second wire to complete the 
circuit. Should the moisture in the ground not preve sufficient to 
conduct the electricity, the inventors propose to transmit the re- 
turn current by water; making it pass down the Thames to the 
German Ocean, and thence along the Channel to Portsmouth; this 
roundabout voyage to be performed instantaneously. By thus sim- 
plifying and consequently greatly reducing the cost of the electrical 
rinting-telegraph, the inventors have gone far towards rendering 
it generally available; another step in advance will dispense with 
all metallic counexion whatever. The atmosphere and the ocean 


| them made up under his personal superintendence. 


by the apothecaries. 

‘The system of charging for drugs is one of the greatest of the evils,— 
as Dr. Jounson agreed before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons,—that affect the profession. The people’of England swallow more 
drugs than any other nation ; and have come to attach such a false value 
to medicines, that the druggist now-a-days, instead of charging the 
market-price for his wares like other tradesmen, charges after the man 
ner of the “apothecary,’—as if the drugs possessed a virtue which exists 
only in their proper administration, It is evident, too, that the less a 
practitioner knows of a disease, the more drugs shall he have to admi- 
nister for it, and consequently the more pay to receive for its treat- 
ment; for, unless he can remove the cause of it, he will administer 
some nostrum for each of its symptoms, which nostrums may but tend 
to complicate and perpetuate the mischief. It would be as proper to 
pay a practitioner for the gruel his patients drink as to reward him for 
the medicines they consume. Medicines are substances given in quan- 
tities necessarily small, and their intrinsic value is generally so trifling 
that the labour of putting them together is of more account than the 
materials themselves. Sensible people must submit to the barbarous 
usages of the apothecaries from custom, not from reason. But how are 
the evil effects of the “ drenching system,” as it is called, to be obviated ? 
By preventing medical men from dispensing drugs, as some reformers 
would fave it? Certainly not: that would be unjust; for, if others are 
allowed to dispense medicines, why should the very men whose busiuess 
it is to direct the administration of them be hiadered from dispensing 
them, especially when it is allowed that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to do so in many circumstances? A surgeon is his own apothe- 
cary in the services, and ou board of ship, as well as his own physician ; 
so must he be in rural situations: but even in great towns it is 
necessary for him to administer drugs from his own pocket 
occasionally ; and he must often, everywhere, to insure the exact fulfil- 
ment of his own intentions, make up his medicines himself, or have 
When the late Dr, 
BirkBeck, whose clear and manly evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee is worthy of admiration, was asked if physicians ought to be 
prohibited in all cases from dispensing medicines, he answered, ‘* Cer- 
tainly not by legislaiion.” As a remedy, it is submitted that, while 
medical practitioners cannot be prevented, in common with other 
citizens, from selling drugs if they choose, they should not be allowed, 
more than other people, to charge more for drugs than their intrinsie 
worth, their market vaiue, and that they should be at the same time 
empowered by law to sue for a fair remuneration for medical care or 
attendance. ‘The system of charging for medicines instead of for 
medical skill is, as Dr. Binkpeck says, a deception; but it is also a 
custom of the country, and as such must wear out gradually: legisla- 
tion cannot suddenly siop the deception, but it can divest it of legal 
sanction, and thus accelerate its gradual lapse into desuetude. Under 
the arrangement proposed, general practitioners would come to dispense 
drugs only in such circumstances as rendered it necessary for them to 
do so; the people would more rapidly perceive that drugs were not 
specifics ; aud, in the main, the mere dispensing of drugs would asa 
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business become disassociated, as it ought, from the profession oc: 
medicine. The druggists, too, on this system, would gradually become 
less able to sell drugs as if medical skill accompanied them; and, for 
this want of emolument from an illegitimate source, they would be 
recompensed by an increased amount of dispensing. The system, being 
founded on reason, has the advantage of adapting itself to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. Mun'rz proposed, the session before the last, when Mr. Hawes’s 
bill for better regulating the medical profession was on the tapis, that it 
should be made necessary for medical prescriptions to be written in 
English. Mr. Munrz was right. The French, who have the start of 
us in many scientific matters—who have divided the profession better 
than we—who do not regurd the dispensers of physicians’ prescriptions 
as doctors of medicine, any more than do we the law-statiouers as law- 
yers—who do not attach so many virtues to blue bottles and red pills— 
make it necessary that their physicians should prescribe in their own 
language. The defence of prescribing in a language which not every 
medical practitioner can write correctly, and of which the “ chemists” 
are supposed only to know some conventional contractions, affords a fine 
illustration of the fact that uo social arrangement can exist, however 
absurd, without being regarded as something particularly worthy of 
continuance and respect. ‘The writing of prescriptions in English, 
whether legislation should interfere in the matter or not, would help to 
disabuse the people of their absurd reliance on the specific virtues of 
nostrums: it would tend to show them that medicine was a science; 
and it is only for those who wish to keep up empiricism in practice, and 
who are afraid to rest their claims to success on knowledge, to defen 
the custom of prescribing in a language that was written in Italy about 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

With reg 











gists,” the most general opinion is, that they should be examined | 
touching their skill in materia medica and pharmacy before being allowed | 


to dispense medicines. ‘The medical practitioner must always neces- 
sarily be acquainted with chemistry, materia medica, pharmacy, toxi- 
cology, and therapeutics: it is his business to see that his patients have 
proper remedies, from whatever quarter these may come—whether from 
the cook, the baker, the confectioner, the instrument-maker, or the 
druggist: it is his duty to make up medicines, or to see them dispensed, 
when that he should do so is for the interest of his patient. ‘ Che- 
mists and druggists ” 
it does not seem clear why a measure of medical reform ought to inter- 
fere with them: it ought merely to prevent them, in common with 
others not possessing a medical qualification, from acting as medical 
practitioners. ‘The apothecaries were once the druggists; and as they 
encroached upon the province of the physicians, the ‘ chemists and 
druggists” invaded theirs. Is it not to be feared that any licensing of 
“ chemists and druggists” would be apt to create a class of men who 
might be regarded as having some claims to medical knowledge, and 
thus to interfere with the groundwork of the plan advocated, of a cer- 
tain amount of qualification being necessary ‘o the practising of medi- 
cine in any department or in any modification? ‘The “ chemists and 
druggists” in the general mass do not necessarily possess chemical 
knowledge. Difficult operations in the manufacture of medicines aré 
accomplished in moderu times by a class of men whose business it is to 
make “ preparations” on a large scale. Our “chemists” do not make 
their own muriate of morphia or sulphate of quinine: which of all the 
salts do they prepare? they purchase their acids from the manufac- 
turer, and their spirits from the distiller. The trade is not now an art 
and a mystery, as when the apothecaries received their charter ; and the 
prescribing in English would make it still less so. ‘The chemical ope- 
rations of druggists are confined to the simpler “ processes” of the 
pharmacopwia: the business consists in retailing drugs, and in putting 
a few together occasionally according to the letter of a recipe. The 
extensive adulteration of drugs is much to be lamented; but their 
quality depends not so much on the knowledge of the dealer as upon 
his conscientiousness. In a “medical profession bill,” it does not 
appear that there is any necessity for any clause regarding “ the trade 
of chemists and druggists.” 
Patent or secret remedies are absurd: the Government ought neither 
to countenance nor to tolerate them; it should not levy halfpence on 
quack pill-boxes, as it does; but, rather than thus indirectly encourage 
empiricism, it ought, with a parental care for the good of the public and 
the aggrandizement of the poor, to reimpose a small sum upon salt. A 
capital pamphlet, by a ‘* Member ofthe College of Physicians,” pub- 
lished in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and entitled ‘ The 
Present lil State of the Practice of Physic in this Nation, truly repre- 
sented, and some remedies thereof humbly proposed to the two Houses 
of Parliament,” exposes the absurdity of specifics in very pithy and 
quaint language: but it is to be feared that human intellectual progres- 
sion is slower than sanguine people would wish, for tons of specifics 
are yet sold in the nation. This old pamphileteer settled the question 
concerning specifics, about a century and a half ago, when he said 
“ The bili-quacks give out that they can cure all diseases by one or 


















two medicines, or have a certain remedy for some particular disease. | 


That the first pretence is absurd and vain, every man of sense will ac- 
knowledge; and that the second is dangerous, I will demonstrate. Sup- 
posing they wre masters of a good mediciue for some one disease, (which 
it is odds they are not,) yet it is left toevery man’s judgment that makes 
use of it, whether he have that disease; and how easy and frequent is it 
for men to mistake? But suppose he has that very disease for which 
the medicine is proper, l 
dom accompanied with just the same symptoms? not to mention the 
age, the sex, the variety of causes, the late invasion or long standing of 
the distemper; cll which circumstances it is impossible that one medi- 
cine should, be suited to. I will instance one disease and one medi- 
cine that cures it specifically. The disease is an ague, which can 
hardly be mistaken, and the medicine the jesuits’ bark, which seems 
to be no edge-tool; and I may affirm there is not any other disease 


yet how seldom is a disease alone, or how sel- 





rd to the question as it affects the “ chemists and drug- | 





are merely the sellers of certain commodities, and | 


that has so peculiar and certain avemedy. And yetall that have agues, | 


one and another, take this medicine in the same manuer; and I dare 


Say it will kill as many as it cures. Perhaps, indeed, they shall not die | 


presently, nor of the ague, for which it is given, but of ther diseases, 
that it either introduces or increases. How many asthmatical persons 
has it suffocated! how many intermitting (as well as remitting) 
fevers has it made continual, and even malignant! How many 


desperate colicks, some ending in palsies, have I known caused by it! 
with many other grievous distempers; and all for want of due pre- 
paration before, a right method in, and proper treatment after the use 
of it. Of this scandalous sort of practices, therefore, I shall take no 
further notice, believing they can have no patron, no advocate among 
wise men.” As there are no specifics for one disease, or for all diseases, 
there would be no hardship in suppressing secret medicines, and in 
making it necessary that the ingredients of all nostrums should be made 
known upon demand. If a chemist discover a new mode of manufac- 
turing a salt, or any other valuable commodity, let him by all means 
have the advantages which discoverers in any branch of art or manu- 
factures are entitled to, by patent—that is a totally different affair; but 
let us not only not have a Government-office for labelling empirical 
nostrums, but let the law prevent the propagation of compounds as good 
for this or for that or for all diseases, as one of the most flagrant kinds 
of the illicit practice of medicine. But the law has been busy in pre- 
venting red-cloaked gipsies from encouraging poor servant-girls with 
happy auguries for the future. It would be pleasing to see a British 
Government taking into consideration the necessity for rewarding the 
discoverers of principles that cannot be patented—yielding now and 
then some return for good conferred on the community, to such men as 
Harvey, Joun Hunrer, and JENNER. 
It would be desirable to have the road to medical distinction made 
more public to all the members of the profession. The way to 
great eminence is often through a connexion with an hospital. Now, 
though before being elected to a great public charge an individual must 
possess a considerable degree of merit, yet medical distinction is as 
often the result of an hospital appointment as the cause of it. The in- 
fluence of private interest can never be prevented; but it is desirable 
that merit should be encouraged in every profession by having as much 
chance to reward itself as circumstances will allow. The French 
officers to public medical charities are admitted by concours : were the 
plan of public competition adopted in this country, while an impetus 
would be communicated to the cultivation of science, we should see 
merit having a chance of reward, and we should know that the oppor- 
tunities of further self-improvement were held by such as would enjoy 
them with the greatest advantage to the community. It may be said, 
that the French Government has more to do than ours with hospitals, 
which are here governed by their voluntary contributors: ours might, 
however, take advantage of every opportunity to give an example of 
liberality to governors, if it did not interfere to direct them. The ma- 
chinery for introducing a system which would admit individuals to great 
public appointments by concours could be readily supplied from that 
which must be instituted in a liberalsystem of medical reform to decide 
upon ability to practise. 
| The education of medical practitioners might be elevated with ad- 

vantage, especially their general or elementary education. A smatter- 
ing of Latin has generally been considered necessary. Some know- 
ledge of the ancient languages must continue to be requisite; but 
an acquaintance with modern ones, which is never insisted on, 
would be much more useful; for a cultivator of science, as such, is a 
citizen of the world; as his principles are not confined by geographical 
limits in their operation, neither is his search after knowledge. The 
strictly medical part of the education should be made of a more prac- 
tical nature. Medical examiners would do well to spare no pains, to 
grudge no time with candidates, to walk with them into dissecting- 
rooms, to carry them to the bed-side, and thus to make themselves sure 
that the answers were not the result of parrot-learning, but of real 
knowledge, capable of practical application. More could be trusted to 
such examinations than to curricula of education, prescribing a number 
of lectures to be attended in a certain order. 

The qualification to practise medicine should be necessary to assistants 
as well as to principals. In the professions, an individual is not in- 
trusted with the full confidence reposed in principals till he has attained 
a mature and sober age; and gentlemen would find that their younger 
years might be well spent in the character of assistants, when the re- 
spectability of the grade was increased, at the same time that medical 
men would be with propriety prevented from delegating part of their 
duty to incompetent hands. Underan improved system, we should have 
no apprenticeship: youths might, of course, pay a fee, when it suited 
their interest, tosee the private practice of medical practitioners, never- 
| theless. The general practitioners, requiring hands for the making up 

of their drugs, were anxious for an apprenticeship-clause in the Apothe- 

earies Act of 1815; and the Bishop of PereRBorovGnH was kind enough 

to become the means of having such a clause introduced. It has done 

much harm. The Apothecaries acknowledged the absurdity of it in 1825 ; 

when they obtained a temporary amendment of an act having more ridi- 

culous points than one; andthe Company now recommends to its licentiates 
; the partial evasion of the clause. It would have answered very well if 
the apothecaries had really been such, instead of practitioners in medi- 
cine: as it is, it has had the effect of confining young men to the mere 
drudgery of a “ surgery,” while they might have been more profitably 
employed in acquiring a general education worthy of a learned profes- 
sion; but it has also had the effect of deteriorating the character of the 
profession, by hurrying into it numbers of young men for whom there 
was but little room; for practitioners, to secure the services of appren- 
tices as dispensers for five years, have taken them with little education 
and without premium, to be thrown on the world at the expiration of the 
period to struggle as assistants, or otherwise, as they best might. There 
ought to be no “ apprenticeship-clause” in a measure of medical re- 
form; and assistants ought to be qualified and registered as well as other 
practitioners. 

[in the next and concluding paper will be attempted a slight sketch of 
ihe history of the question, aud some review of the plans which have 
been proposed. | 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 26th September 1842, 
Str—Observing in the Spectator of the date of September 24th, a report un- 
der the head of Kensington Police, respecting a person calling himself Jonn 
Wesser, and describing himself as of No. 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
I beg to say that I shall feel obliged by your stating immediately, upon my au- 
thority, that no such person now lives or ever did live here. 
Your humble servant, J. TAPPENDEN, 
Steward of the Civil, Military, and Naval Club. 
P.S. Nor was he a member of the said Club. 
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CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES AND COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISES. 


Turs addition to Mr. Moxon’s cheap publications is a reprint, we 
imagine, of an American work, narrating the adventurous career of 
an American fortune-seeker, between 1795 and 1825. The scenes 
it embraces are pretty much the land and sea of “ the habitable 
world”: France during the time of the Republic; the Mediter- 
ranean and Naples under the Empire, when Murat, by Naro.eon’s 
orders, entrapped neutrals into the bay, and then confiscated 
vessel and cargo; the Isle of France under Jacobin rule; the 
Dutch and Spanish settlements, as well as India and China, when 
the great companies were the monarchs and monopolizers of 
these regions; the whole Pacific line of Spanish America under 
the old Colonial system and during the struggle for independence ; 
Africa and the Western Indies at the time when the world was at 
war; and Northern Europe as the meteor-like career of NaPpoLEon 
approached its close. ‘The matter of the work consists of the ob- 
servations made by Mr. Creveranp during his voyages, and a 
narrative of his mercantile speculations, including his enormous 
profits, his still more enormous losses, and his various adventures 
whilst playing his commercial game against the elements, the posi- 
tive colonial laws of mother-countries, and the interpretation of 
rival belligerents on the rights of neutrals,—for game it was, except 
when he was beguiled into Naples. 

In its general structure and character, A Narrative of Voyages 
and Commercial Enterprises resembles Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast, and has something analogous in its style, being equally 
plain, though we question whether it is equally simple, having 
occasionally something of the Brummagem-refinement which dis- 
tinguishes American writers. In other respects, Voyages and Com- 
mercial Enterprises is very different. Mr. Dana’s book was 
more nautical and individual, unfolding the economy of a mer- 
chant-ship, the labours and hardships endured by private sailors, 
their habits at sea, and adventures on shore. Mr. CLEVELAND 
had been too long familiar with nautical life for it to have much 
prominence in his mind; it was as natural as his own existence ; 
and when on shore, he was, in Major Dalgetty’s phrase, ‘“ occu- 
pied with matters of more importance” than sailors’ jollities and 
such-like affairs. There is, however, an individuality of another 
kind in Voyages and Commercial Enterprises, the individuality of “a 
merchant-adventurer” watching the results of great events, though 
quite incapable of comprehending them beyond their action on sup- 
ply in proportion to demand, and their consequent effects upon 
profits; ready, reckless, yet calculating the chances, and prepared 





at a moment's nctice to undertake a voyage “as far as winds can | 


waft or waters roll,” if there is a good prospect of running a cargo, 
either by open management or under the rose. Superadded to this 
general character, and perhaps increasing its lights and shadows, is 


that of the enterprising Yankee, bent upon going ahead at a rapid | 


rate, prompt at quitting one enterprise to take up another which | a : : Dpercy | 
; India, to cover his transactions, he became a Danish citizen, and 


promises greater profits ; and though elegaic under reverses, not cast 
down by them, but abandoning the wreck as soon as it is clear 
there is nothing worth saving, and casting about for another under- 
taking. 

These things give a pervading character and interest to A 
Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. Besides the 
motion and variety springing from a rapid change of place and of 
fortune, there is a curiosity in observing the great profits made in 
disturbed periods, and an interest in tracing the still greater risks. 
After various voyages as sailor and skipper, Ricuarp CLEVELAND 
found himself at Havre de Grace, in 1797, master of himself and 
two thousand dollars. With this sum, increased by the contribu- 
tions of friends “on half-profits,” he purchased a cutter-packet of 
thirty-eight tons, that had been built to ply between Calais and 
Dover ; and sailed, with five hands and himself, for the Isle of France. 
Calling at the Cape, however, he sold vessel and cargo, at a satis- 
factory profit; and shipped himself and property, first for Ba- 
tavia, and next to Canton, where he purchased a vessel, and an 
assortment of goods for the fur-trade with- the Indians on the 
North-west coast of America. Struggling against the current and 
the monsoon, (which every one at Canton declared impossible,) and 
against a worse internal enemy—a mutinous and rvffian crew the 
outcasts of many a nation, only deserters from other vessels being 
then obtainable—he reached his destination ; returned to Canton in 
safety; and, after other commercial enterprises to the Isle of France 
and the North of Europe, his two thousand dollars of 1797 had 
grown in 180] to forty-five thousand dollars. Another voyage in- 
creased this sum, in 1804, to seventy thousand dollars—a profit of 
thirty-five times the amount of the original capital in seven years! 
But mark the end. A wreck of one vessel, and the contiscation of 
another by a British Vice-Admiralty Court, (the nature of the ad- 
ventures and the circumstances of the voyage preventing an in- 
surance,) swept away every farthing, except about four thousand dol- 
lars eventually received to compromise an appeal. Similar results, 
great profits but greater losses, inasmuch as the losses came at 


once and the profits by degrees, followed the whole of Mr. Cieve- 
LAND’s very arduous exertions ; and here is the sum total. 

“On making an estimate of my losses in the twenty years between 1805 and 
1825, I find their agrezate amount to exceed 200,000 dollars; although I never 
possessed at any one time a sum exceeding 80,000 dollars. Under such losses 
I have been supported by the consoling reflection that they have been exclu- 
sively mine, and that it is not in the power of any individual to say with truth 
that I have injured him to the amount of a dollar. 

“ With a small annual sum from the Neapolitan indemnity I have been en- 
abled to support myself till this was on the point of ceasing by the cancelling 
of that debt; when I was so fortunate as to obtain an pe in the custom- 
house, the duties of which I hope to perform faithfully, and in peace, during 
the Ag remaining years, or months, or days, which may be allotted me on 
earth. 

As the first and perhaps the heaviest loss overtook Mr. Crevr- 
LAND in consequence of a seizure by an English Admiral, (if we 
rightly understand the name in one place, and the blank in another, 
by Lord Cocnraneg,) he is naturally very sore with belligerent inter- 
ference with neutrals, and still more with the individual officer to 
whom he traces his ruin. Although he appears to have had some 
doubt himself about the speculation, and to have grounded his 
chief reliance as to its legality upon his having been dismissed by 
one or two English cruisers before he fell in with the fleet, yet, if 
his facts are true, he was unfairly treated by the subordinate judge 
and agents; and, as the case was eventually compromised, we sus- 
pect he had some right on his side. But this should not render 
him foolishly unjust. The English confiscation might be an arbi- 
trary act by an unscrupulous and mercenary admiral, assisted by 
an agent and a vice-judge of a kindred spirit; but the result of the 
case, however unfortunate to Mr. CLEVELAND, shows that justice 
was still obtainable in the British home tribunal. The Neapo- 
litan seizure was an open violation of the law of nations, aggra- 
vated by the fact of a treacherous invitation. But ulterior justice, 
or the chance of it, was out of the question ; and this Mr. CLeve- 
LAND says he prefers. There is no doubt one great distinction : 
at Naples there was an insurance—the loss fell upon the under- 
writers ; and our author is not the only one whose notions of what 
is right are biassed by results upon his own pocket. 

Let it not be supposed that we are excusing the seizure of the 
property of unoffending merchants, whilst engaged in fair and 
regular trade. Such conduct, like sudden embargoes, is a great 
national crime, inflicting misery on numbers, without any cor- 
responding advantages ; ruining only individual merchants, and only 
profiting individual captors, whose minds it stimulates with the 
hopes of booty, and degrades the spirit of the soldier or sailor 
to that of the buccaneer. But on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that an unfair and clamorous outcry is often made by 
the speculating or gambling merchant, who enters into an under- 
taking with a full knowledge of the risk, because it promises enor- 
mous profits in consequence of that very risk. Such men are as 
selfishly immoral as the governments they condemn; for they em- 
bark in a game where they would keep their winnings but not pay 
their losings ; and when the throw has gone against them, they 
would clamour nations into war to revenge the losses on their 
gaming transactions, or in the hopes of retrieving them by the de- 
vastation of mankind. 

We do not say Mr. Creveranp is the worst of this class, or 
that he is even very conspicuous in it; for the mercantile advocates 
of the Opium War far exceed him in all ways. But several of his 
voyages were of a questionable character, to say the least. The 
seizure of the first cargo at the Cape may be received on his ex- 
planation, which succeeded in recovering his property; but in 


his expeditions to the Spanish settlements were intended to evade 
or break through their colonial laws. Nor did he always stop here ; 
for once, when in difficulty, he had planned a scheme to seize a 
frigate by force, carry her to the Republicans, and revolutionize the 
country by her means; and when he had no excuse whatever, the 
following was the principle of his habitual conduct. 

CNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THEY SHOULD 

DO UNTO YOU. 
Something ought to be said, if not to justify, at least to extenuate, the under- 


COMMENTARY ON DOING 


| taking and prosecuting an enterprise for the success of which violence and 


stratagem were requisite. It is notorious that no civilized people on the face 
of the earth were ever subjected to so degrading a state of vassalage as the 
Creoles or native inhabitants of Spanish America. It is equally notorious that 
they were sensible of it, and were grateful to those strangers who supplied them 
with clothing at half the ordinary prices demanded by their own merchants— 
who sympathized with them and made known to them the course which their 
countrymen had taken, in precisely similar circumstances, to achieve their in- 
dependence. As it respected our intercourse with this people viewed sepa- 
rately from the government, it was precisely in conformity with the golden rule 
of “doing unto others as, in like circumstances, we should have others do unto 
us.” Hence we lost no opportunity of confirming the advocates of free govern- 
ment, and convincing the wavering of the self-evident proposition, that govern- 
ments were instituted for the happiness of the people, and not exclusively for 
that of the rulers; that all power of right belongs to and emanates from the 
people, whose servants the rulers are. Consequently, when by force, strata- 
gem, or any other manner, this relation between people and rulers had become 
reversed, it was a palpable usurpation on the part of the latter; which it was 
proper and becoming to resist under any circumstances, but more especially 
when the usurped power was used to oppress and enslave. 

In these remarks we do not enter into the question of smuggling, 
either upon a great or a small scale; still less are we considering 
the propriety of evading commercial laws which are impolitic, im- 
proper, and most probably tyrannical. All we say is, that persons 
embarking in such undertakings, with a view to their own profit, 
should in case of failure be content to bear their own losses. But 
religionists are not the only persons in the world who desire the 
crown without the martyrdom. 
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From the character of the work, it is one which requires reading 
to appreciate the simple attractiveness of its truth and nature, or at 
least the perusal of some entire voyage. Extracts can only convey 
an insufficient idea of it ; for though particular parts may be striking 
enough, its effect depends upon the general whole. Here are some 
miscellaneous passages, 

MAN GEORGE AND THE COMPASS. 

Decidedly the most important personage of my furemast hands was the 
Black man George, who had dared to embark on our second voyage, after 
having shared in the disasters of the first. In his appeerance, capacity, and | 
dialect, George was the veriest Negro that can be imagined. For honesty, | 
fidelity, and courage, he may have been equalled, but can never have been sur- | 
passed. He stood about six feet and three inches, was rather slender, very 
awkward, and of much more sable hue than common, but with an expression 
of countenance mild and pleasing. With simplicity of character approximat- | 
ing to folly, he united a degree of self-conceit which led him to believe that | 
he could do whatever could be done by another, and in some cases to suppose | 
he could make great improvements; an instance of which occurred before we | 
had been out aweek. In his previous voyages, George had been cook, and had | 
therefore nothing to do with the compass; but now, having to take his regular 
turn at steering, he was greatly puzzled with its unsteadiness. He could steer 
in the night with tolerable accuracy, by giving him a star by which to steer ; 
but the compass appeared to him to be calculated only to embarrass, With a 
view of remedying this difficulty, George had taken off the cover to the till of 
his chest, on which having marked the points of the compass, and pierced a 
hole in the centre for the pivot, he brought it aft, and with great appearance of 
complacency and expectation of applause, placed it on deck before the helms- 
man, with the proper point directed forward to correspond with the course; and 
then exclaimed, “ Dair, massa, dat compass be teady; George teer by him 
well as anybody.” 


FIDELITY OF A SLAVE. 

This simplicity and conceit was more than redeemed by his tried fidelity end 
heroic courage, of which the following is a remarkable instance. George had 
been a slave to some planter in Savannah; and one day, being in the woods 
with his master, they encountered an Indian, who was hunting. Some dispute 
arising, the Indian, having the advantage of being armed, threatened to shoot 
them. In consequence of this threat, they seized him and took away his gun ; 
but after a little while, and with urgent entreaties and fair promises from him, 
they were induced to return it; first taking the precaution to dip it into water 
to prevent an immediate use of it. This served again to rouse the anger of the 
Indian, who immediately took the readiest means for drying it. In the mean 
time, George and his master had entered a canoe, and pursuing their way in a 
narrow river or creek, had got a long distance from the spot where they had 
left the Indian ; when, on looking back, they perceived him running after them | 
on the bank. On arriving abreast of them he immediately took aim, which 
George perceiving, threw himself, as a shield, between his master and the ball, 
and was so severely wounded that his life was for many weeks despaired of. 
After a confinement of six months, he entirely recovered ; and as a reward, his 
master gave him his liberty. 

INDIAN SENSIBILITY TO ETIQUETTE. 

Being so nearly on the point of leaving the coast, and therefore fearing no 
bad consequences from an exposure of our weakness, I aceeded to the earnest 
solicitations of this young warrior to come on board. ‘This was the only one 
of the natives whom we had admitted on board since being on the coast. We 
invited him into the cabin, and gave him a glass of wine, which pleased him so 
much that he soon asked for another. Having made me a present of a very 
fine skin, I made a return of a shirt, jacket, and pantaloons, which he imme- 
diately put on, and appeared to be well satisfied with the figure he made, and 
much pleased with the dress. But the friendly feelings I had inspired suffered 
a momentary interruption by my careless and apparently rude manner of 
giving him a handkerchief. Being on the opposite side of the cabin from that 
on which I was sitting, I threw it into his lap; when, instead of taking, he 
allowed it to roll down on the floor, his feelings so much wounded that he actu- 
ally shed tears; nor was it without considerable effort that we persuaded him 
that no insult was intended, by assuring him that it arose from my ignorance 
of the etiquette which custom had established among them. 

DOING THE SPANIARDS. 








While lying between the Spanish vessels of war where our ship was first 
anchored, I had a good opportunity of noticing the absence of proper and ordi- 
nary discipline. During more than a month, I paced the Beaver’s deck every 
night, often until the middle watch had nearly worn away, and observed that 
more than half the time the sentries were so deficient in vigilance as to be hailed 
several times before answering. Perceiving the advantage that might result if 
I could substitute my answer for that of the sentry on board our ship, I often 
took the trumpet, and found my “alerto” to be as current as that of the 
Spanish sentry. I noticed also that a great number of men were sent away in 
the launches every night, to guard some weak points at the eastern extremity 
ofthe town. With a view of ascertaining the feasibility of rendering nugatory 
our guard of twenty soldiers, I tried the experiment of giving them a can of 
grog mixed with a little laudanum, which put them all into so profound a sleep 
for several hours as to give us entire control of the ship; a circumstance which | 
was concealed from their superiors by my “ alerto” passing for that of the 
proper sentry. 

FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF A BRITISH MAN OF WAR. 

As the Andromache, English frigate, was on the point of sailing for that 
port, I succeeded with her commander in obtaining a passage; and having pro- 
cured a passport from the Viceroy, I embarked, and sailed on the morning of 
the 3d August. 

The beautiful manner in which the ship was got under way, made a strong 
impression on my mind, from an exhibition of discipline which I had never be- 
fore seen. When the marines were dismissed after the morning parade, the 
colours hoisted, and the national air, ‘ God save the King,” played, every ofti- 
cer and man being at his station, and the capstern manned, a signal was made 
by the captain to heave ahead; the cable came in briskly ; the anchor was soon 
tript and up ready for hooking the cat. While the ship was swinging round, 
the men who had been stationed for the purpose at the shrouds of each mast, 
on a signal given, ran up simultaneously to cast loose the sails, while the requi- 
site number were stationed below to shect home and hoist up; so that almost 
in a moment the ship was under a crowd of sail, and swiftly leaving the port; 
and all this effected without a word being spoken, and as if by the effect of 
magic. 

We arrived at Valparaiso, after a delightful passage of twenty-four days. I 
cannot allow the pleasant time I spent on board this frigate to pass without some 
notice, and without acknowledging the erroneous impressions L had imbibed of | 
a British ship of war. In common with many otbers, and especially those, like | 
myself, whose reminiscences were of a date as remote as our revoluti mary war, 
I had imagined an English man-of-war to be a small epitome of hell, where 
tyrannizing over the crew constituted the principal enjoyment of the officers. | 
‘That there were great abuses of this kind inthe Navy, from a very early period, 
up tothe alarming revolt under President Parker, I have no doubt, any more | 
than I have that abuses have occasionally existed since; but on board the An- | 
dromache there was never any unnecessary severity. | 


SPANISH-COLONIAL PRIMITIVENESS. 


As the Beaver was doubtless the first foreign ship that ever had a royal li- 
cence for trading coastwise, as she was a remarkably fine ship, had beautiful ac- 
commodations, and was always kept in the neatest order, her fame along the 
coast was very great. And at all these small places she was thronged with 
visiters—men, women, and children, who came from many miles distant to see 
the ship, and who always expressed themselves delighted with (what they con- 
sidered) the beauty of the cabin and its furniture, the whiteness of the deck, 
and the attention to cleanliness in every part. ‘The Commandante of La Bar- 
ranca and his three very pretty daughters, from eighteen to twenty-four years 
old, happened to be on board one day at our dinner-hour, and I invited them to 
sit down with us. ‘Their awkward mode of handling the table utensils was 
evidence that, although they were people of the first respectability, they were 


| accustomed to live in very primitive style, being evidently entirely unaccus 
| tomed to the refinements of such superfluous articles as plates, knives, and forks. 


They endeavoured, however. to do as we did; the father and one of the daugh- 
ters succeeded tolerably well, but the other two girls seemed to consider a 
plate, knife, and fork for each to be needless. They therefore placed a plate 


| between them; and one of them taking the knife and the other the fork, they 


endeavoured the one to cut while the other held the meat with the fork. But 
this mode of proceeding did not succeed; the beef was too hard, or the knife 
was too dull, or there was a want of adroitness; and they were finally compelled 
to accept the aid of their next neighbour, which they did with great compla- 
cency, being all the time in high glee at this novel mode of taking their food. 





WILLIAM LANGSHAWE THE COTTON LORD. 


Tus novel has a variety of faults, and some which a stroke of the 
pen might remove. ‘There is an introduction about the County 
Palatine, which if not out of place is unnecessary: there are 
frequent obtrusions of the author, her subject, and her book, 
which are useless, for in a good work they are not wanted, 


| and a bad one they will not help, whilst they are written in 


the bad taste of magazine-wordmongery: sometimes, too, the 
novelist deems it necessary to vouch for the truth of persons, 
either in a foot-note or by the addition of the actual history as 
well as the fictitious; and she introduces rather long accounts of 
Manchester doings, which as here described are dull enough, and 
have not always much relation to the story. But she has one great 
advantage—she is familiar with her subject. Her tale may be 
somewhat disjointed, and its staple material derived from other 
books; her descriptions of life among the Cotton Lords may be 
literal; and there may be some inconsistency in her characters, 
since their sentiments and discourse, in the more level and social 
parts, are cf a different kind from that which the exigencies of 
romance require, so that some of the persons are as it were 
double—on some occasions they speak, on others the author: 
still, in despite of these faults, there és the social life of manufac- 
turing Lancashire in William Langshawe the Cotton Lord. 

Hence the novel has interest, though perhaps not a very lively 
or poetical one, in the novelty of its subject; for although the life 
may have been described before, it is more strikingly presented in 
fiction from being embodied in scenes and persons. At the same 
time, we think the life of Lancashire is displayed with more 
truth in its general mass than in its individuality. The body is 
indicated with more accuracy than its particular members; we are 
better able to form a judgment of its grosser parts than of the 
intelligent or moral spirit that might be found there. The pecu 
liarity of its outward forms is well impressed,—the parvenue splen- 


| dour of its “ cotton palaces,” and their petite apology for a domain, 
I ’ Pp polog) 


contrasted with adjacent rows of miserable hovels, and surrounded 
by factories with tall chimnies, “ belching the rolling smoke” if 
not the “ fire” of Mitron’s hell; the luxurious dinners, and, very 
often, the vulgarity of the guests; the fine dresses of the ladies, 
and the non-refinement of their manners. A singular social pecus 
liarity is also brought out. From the cotton-trade being as it 
were a creation out of nothing save the inventions of Wart, 
Arkwricut, and others, the majority of its chiefs have “ sprung 
from nothing”; and as its progress has been so rapid, their rise 
is yet too recent to allow of their origin being forgotten. Hence 
the millionaire is rolling in wealth whilst his near kinsmen are on 
the verge of actual poverty. Another peculiarity is the well-de- 


| fined classes among the manufacturers, at least the older manufac- 
| turers: first, the low and vulgar-minded man of coarse habits and 


unscrupulous morals, though possibly not devoid of feeling, who re- 
tains the manners and eventhe habits of his youth except upon come- 
pany-days ; second, the man with a larger mind, whose manners have 
been improved though not changed nor his original views altered, but 
who still appreciates the advantages of education in others although 
reckoning a knowledge of cotton the climax of human attainments ; 
and thirdly, the superior man, who has laboured, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, for the cultivation of his mind and manners. The classes 
are all above false pride ; they are not ashamed of their origin; they 
are proud of their trade. ‘They are each distinguished by indefa- 
tigable industry, great penetration and business knowledge, and 
not overburdened with ethical refinements. Their virtues are not 
so distinctly brought out—they are told, not presented; but hos- 
pitality seems the most prominent. ‘The rising generation, like the 
virtues, are described, with the exception of James Balshawe,— 
not the villain of the piece, for he rises no higher than a low and 
selfish rascality ; and we should be loth to imagine that the “ fac- 
tory system” produced, as Mrs. Srone intimates it does, many such 
as he. 

Abstracted from its various concomitants, the story is simply 
the old one of a wealthy trader, overtaken by sudden misfortunes, 
sacrificing his daughter to uphold his credit. Edith Langshawe is 


| the heroine; Mr. James Balshawe the bargain-lover, for whom 


the veritable hero-lover is dismissed. The means of breaking off 
the odious match are a scene at the altar, where a victim 
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of Mr. James is brought forward in the person of one of his 
own factory-girls and a cousin of Edith. Some further ob- 
stacles are interposed by the marriage of the hero in Italy; 
and variety is produced by public incidents connected with the 
cotton-trade,—a strike, for instance, and the system of the 
Union. But, sooth to say, cotton is not a subject for fiction. 
The interest about the manners and characters is psychological, 
not dramatic ; the topics, based upon money, are inherently 
sordid; and though the feelings of parental anxiety are min- 


gled with those of profit and loss, yet both father and mother | 
| fledged sons of these secluded petty princes, who carry on a wasting warfare 


exhibit the “ double” character we have already spoken of, when 
the authoress is endeavouring to excite the reader's sympathy 
through the sale of their daughter to a vulgar-minded “ cotton- 


man.” Mrs. Stone seems to have felt this, for her best characters | 


and more romantic scenes are hardly connected with the cotton- 
trade. The exception is the story of Mr. James Balshawe’s vic- 
tim; which is skilfully conceived and effectively executed. The 
seduction itself is passed over: the character of Nancy Halli- 
well is sufficient to inspire interest, yet her youth and situation are 
such as to extenuate her fall: her old lover is artfully drawn with 
an intellect so simple as not to cause surprise that Nancy rejected 
him, yet with so much of honest spirit and true feeling as to ex- 
cite pity. The results both to the lovers and to Nancy's family 
are saddening, but natural; nor is any part of this humble 
tragedy overdone. The double character of young Balshawe is 
also well conceived in both its phases; but the two are incon- 
sistent. The licentious and selfish factor-master might conceal his 
vices in society, but the low blackguard could not so well cover his 
habitual language and manners; nor is it likely that his true cha- 
racter was not known to Mr. Langshawe to a greater extent than 
the necessities of Mrs. Sronnr’s novel compel her to allow. 

As a novelist, Mrs. Sronr is, like many of her characters, 
double. In her descriptions of Manchester and its persons, she is 
often literal and commonplace in composition, and not well knit 
together in structure ; like many others, she has yet to learn that 
the case is rare where workmanship alone will redeem the ma- 
terial. In the story of Nancy Halliwell, and in the foreign scenes, 
where she has subjects adapted to fiction, there are power, spirit, 


and interest, which are mostly deadened among the cotton. It is | 


from these parts, however, that we shall select our extracts, as more 
germane to the professed subject of the book. 
A COTTON-MAN’S DRAWINGROOM AND DINNER. 

The drawingroom in which Mrs. Langshawe received her visiters was as 
splendid as money could make it. The furniture and decorations were, how- 
ever, all good—the best of their kind; but there was an elaboration in the style, 
and a profuseness in the ornaments, that savoured more ot a heavy purse than 
a cultivated taste. The walls were hung with silk damask, finished off by 
massive gold cornices and mouldings, or draped round the magnificent mirrors, 
extending almost from the ceiling to the ground, which reflected the forms of a 
fair bevy of ladies, whose garments were not certainly their least noticeable ap- 
pendage. The couches, the ottomans, the bosses, the bull timepiece, the pro- 
fusion of ornamental trifles that glittered around, the choice exotics in the 
recesses, the elegant china ornaments, and the magniticent cut-glass chandelier 
which sparkled like diamonds in ten thousand different hues, and gleaming in 
the mirrors gave the idea of a fairy-land vista opening on every side,—these, 
each in itself fit for the mansion of a nobleman, were yet clustered and crowded 


| minute as if I could f 


incongruously. They were, however, not merely collected, but, comparatively | 


speaking, naturalized in the house of this low-born and uneducated cotton- 
manufacturer. 


The diningroom was equally expensive and luxurious, though somewhat | 


more sombre in its adornments. But the dinner—ye gods! 

The table was profusely decorated with plate, magnificent and modern, and 
literally groaned under the weight of all those eatables that ‘ man’s gurman- 
dize can feed.” The richest of soups and the most Juxurious of fish were fol- 
lowed by a course of more substantial food; which in its turn gave way toa 
succession of such elaborate collections of eatables as most surely were never 
congregated on any but a “cotton-man’s table.” And then, the manner of dis- 
cussing it! Most earnestly did the good company do homage to the treat. 
There was no elegant trifling with plates and forks, no sentimental withdrawal 
from the vulgar and everyday habit of eating: the dinner was actually and 
elaborately devoured. Little was spoken during its progress, except on the 
merits of the various dishes and the intricacies of the culinary preparations. 
The good hostess entered with great animation into the mysteries of her cuisine, 
and exchanged sundry remarks with a well-dressed and rather saturnine-visaged 
gentleman on her left hand, on the propriety of this sauce having a grain more 
cayenne, or that ragout a thought less seasoning. Never had dinner more 
justice done to it. The company evidently met to eat; and eat they did. 

AN OLD “ COTTON LORD.” 

“Tm reeght glad to see thee, Mr. Langshawe, that lam: you'll e’en tak me 
as ye find me: we've known each other these forty year, and the world’s gone 
well wi’ us both—thanks to luck and our own wit.” 

So saying, Mr. Balshawe ushered his unexpected visiter through the pas- 
sages of a large and elegant house, and finally enthroned him in an armed chair 
in the kitchen—his own accustomed domicile when guests were absent. 

“ Now stir yoursel’, Maggy, come; don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet! If I’d done so, you’d ne’er hae had this fine house about ye. Come, mis- 
tress, stir yourself, will you; look sharp—be slippery !” 

And Mrs. Balshawe did atir herself. With the quict celerity of one well 
accustomed to the work, she laid a cloth with other etceteras on the table, and 
turning up the sleeves of her gown, did rather more than superintend the pro- 
gress of a steak which a servant was cooking. This operation achieved, she 
removed it to the table, placed chairs for her husband and his guest, and, as her 
wont was on ordinary occasions, prepared herself to wait upon them. This she 
did with great quietude and good humour: she looked meek and gentle, and it 
was quite evident that the leading principle to which she had been for a life- 
time habituated was that man was the nobler animal of the two; and if that 
was the case five-and-twenty years before, when her husband stepped from his 
little clay- paved loom-shop into the small apartment which was “ parlour and 
bed-room and all,” how much more must it be the case now, when he “ was 
monarch of all he surveyed ” in his elegant and capacious mansion, or in the 
magnificent factory and thickly-populated hamlet which nearly adjoined it? 
So she continued her attendance without remark ; the husband expecting it as 
@ matter of course, and his friend not seeming to think the circumstance re- 
markable enough to elicit any notice, though varying from his own domestic 
economy. 


A YOUNG “ COTTON LORD.” 

With all Mr. Balshawe’s overwhelming vulgarity, Mr. Langshawe knew that 
parental pride had caused him to have his son well educated, or at least sent to 
expensive schools; and he was more pleased than otherwise to find that the 
young man had not imbibed any very inordinate taste for literature. Such 
taste Mr. Langshawe thought quite incompatible with business habits; such 
habits as he flattered himself were Mr. John Balshawe’s, when he found that if 
not occupied in travelling for the firm abroad, he was regular in his attendance 
at the manufactory at home. He did not know that he was a low-lived liber- 
tine, carrying, in the indulgence of his brutal pleasures, shame and sorrow to 
the lowly hearths of those whom his father was bound by every tie of decenc 
and morality to protect and cherish. ‘Too often is this the case with the half 





upon the morality and domestic comfort of their petty localities. Mr. Lang 
shawe was well acquainted with this general fact, and deplored it; for he wag 
aman of kind heart and of rigid morality, a pattern of liberality and kind- 
ness and propricty in his domestic establishment, and of justice in his mercan= 
tile one. His operatives respected him, his domestics loved him. But even 
more than he lamented these and other debasing circumstances for their im- 
morality, did he deplore them because of the disparaging shade they cast over 
the “ cotton system ”—that system which he thought the most magnificent 
triumph of humanity; and he knew that this, at any rate, was one of the de 

preciating evils which the Legislature, with its now vast infusion of mercantile 
wealth into it, dare not grapple with and put down. 





COMMERCIAL STRUGGLES. 

In truth, it is wonderful to behold—and not the less wonderful because little 
known, and therefore a thing little esteemed—how fiercely and successfully 
men of high commercial fame battle with difficulties as they beset them. The 
politician, the soldier, the sailor, each has his loud acclaim for coolness and free- 
dom of demeanour in time of danger; but few remark, and nobody condescends to 
tell, how the mind of a tradesman battles with and subdues mere fleshly fears 
when that which he holds dearest on earth, his credit and bis name, are in jeo- 
pardy, and the terrors of “stoppage” compass him about. in truth, that is no 
mean intellect which, on a crowded exchange, in the face of rivals, of those 
great ones whom he has met as equals, and those men to whom a glance of re- 
cognition has been an acceptable favour, can cover with a face of cheerfulness a 
bosom of sorrows, and carry high the head when the last planks of the ship 
are about to part. 

A BLIGHTED HOME. 
What does he 


“ Well, Joe, what tidings ? what news? Where is she ? 
say?” 

“Nothing; he tells me nothing. May — 

We cannot write down the curse which was wrung from the agony of the 
broken-hearted father on the destroyer of his child. 

“What did you say to him?” 

“ Say ! every thing that a humbled wretch like me could say. I begged, Lims 
plored—nay, I went down on my knees, wife—down on my knees on the bare 
i implored him to tell me where she was. I felt at that 
forgive him all—every thing, if so be I could get my child 
again. He swears he knows nothing of her. But what’s an oath to him!” 

~ Halliwell flung himself into the loom-shop, and shut the door after him; 
nobody durst follow him. His poor wife leaned against the chimney, weeping 
silently ; her baby cried unheeded in the cradle; the other little ones were 
rollicking about the dirty floor, and some bigger ones were making futile and 
ill-directed efforts to disentangle some hanks of yarn which lay in matted 
heaps on one of the wheels, and quarrelling meanwhile as to whose fault it was 
that it was so entangled. The big girl was looking heedlessly through the 
dim and undusted casement, and the big boys were out bird-nesting. The 
looms were all silent; none of the wonted merry din of labour was heard in 
the cottage; and the pet plants in the little garden were sickening and dying 
for want of the accustomed watering-pot. ‘The cottage-hearth was unsightly 
with the accumulation of the refuse and ashes of the preceding days; the dust 
lay thick on the bright carved oaken press; and the children’s soiled and cast- 
off garments lay littering and unsightly around. Misery and desolation had 
entered this once happy and well-ordered abode. 

Nancy had disappeared, and had now not been heard of for some time. At first 
the hope of her speedy return had buoyed up her parents ; and, trusting to this, 
and not wishing to spread the knowledge of their degradation, they had kept 
her absence secret. But, as time passed and no tidings came of her, their grief 
had its way. Their neighbours were called in, and one and all, with the sin- 
cerest sympathy, assisted in a search for the poor girl; but it was unsuccessful. 
At last, some one suggested that her seducer might have concealed her; and, 
in a mingled agony of hope and fear, Halliwell hastened to him, The result 
we know. Mr. Joln Balshawe denied all knowledge of the fugitive’s proceed 
ings; but nobody believed him. 


” 





ground to him, and 





DR. BINNS’S ANATOMY OF SLEEP. 
Peruars few things better indicate the difficulty of physiological 
or physical knowledge, than the fact that the professors are not 
able to tell what sleep is. Once in twenty-four hours the most 
industrious physiologist sleeps: if the subject occupies his waking 
thoughts, it is most probable that he expericnces every mode of 
that peculiar form of existence, from dozing and dreams to the 
sound slumber when mind and body are alike exhausted. But 
what sleep is he cannot satisfactorily define; and though the cri- 
ticism of Dr. 2ixns may prove that other definitions are wrong, we 


| fear that his own attempt has not succeeded in reaching the right. 


But the Doctor's Anatomy of Sleep has a more practical object 
than mere description; he would produce what others cannot 
define. Nay, not only produce it, but produce it “at will,” and 
‘sound and refreshing.” ‘The end and aim of his volume seems to 
be to lead the reader through every variety of sleep, or rather 
through every variety of existence which is not waking, in order to 
establish his recipe on a legitimate deduction; but, it strikes us, 
without success. The rule which he gives may produce sleep at 
will, but as a logical corollary it is quite irrespective of all that has 
gone before: nor do we perceive that the charm is altogether cons 
nected with “ monotonism,” or the monotonous dwelling upon one 
idea; because we can conceive many other states of monotonism 
than fixing the attention upon the breathing. Still, if the “ hurt 
mind” can procure its * balm” by the following method, let it care 
not for logical or metaphysical objections, but continue the idea 
of Sancho Panza and breathe a “ blessing on the man who first ine 
vented sleep” —“at will,” whether he be Dr. Binns or Mr. 
Garpner—for to this last Dr. Binns ascribes the honour of the 
discovery. 
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HOW TO PROCURE SLEEP. 

Let him turn on bis right side; place his head comfortably on the pillow, so 
that it exactly occupies the angle a line drawn from the head to the shoulder 
would form ; and then, slightly closing his lips, take rather a full inspiration, 
breathing as much as he possibly can through the nostrils. This, however, is 
not absolutely necessary, as some persons breathe always through their mouths 
during sleep, and rest as sound as those who do not. H: aving taken a full in- 
spiratio: , the lungs are then to be left to their own action ; that i is, the respira- 
tion is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. ‘The attention must now be fixed 
upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He must depict to himself 
that he secs the breath passing from his nostrils in a continuous stream: and 
the very instant that he brings his mind to conccive this apart from all other 
ideas, consciousness and memory depart ; imagin ation slumnbers ; faney becomes 
dormant, thought subdued; the sentient faculties lose their susceptibili! y; the 
vital or ganglionic system assumes the sovereignty ; and, as we before remarked, 
he no longer wakes, but sleeps. 

This train of phenomena is but the effort of amoment. The instant the 
mind is brought to the contemplation of a le sensation, that instant the 
sensorium abdicates the thron e, and the hypnotic faculty steeps it in oblivion. 

“And is this all?” the reader may ask. It isall the matter-of- 
fact but sleepless wight will learn, that can be of use to him in 
procuring * sound and refreshing slumber.” But there are a variety 
of other things relating to sleep in the volume, many curious and 
most of them readable. Dr. Brxns gives a general view of the 
physiology of life, tracing its progress from plants to man; he enters 
into an elaborate description of the brain; he treats of sleep in all 
its various phases, including somnambulism, trances, mesmeric 
slumber, and its other pheenomena, as well as ecstacy 
and the very equivocal condition of Lord Surewssury’s Catholic 
saints, which Dr. ava was lirst inclined to consider the effects of 
some anomalous disease, but which the Peer, in personal con- 
ference, has nual hs is a miracle. In discussing thes« 
various subjects, the author sometimes adduces a theory of bi 
own, or somebody else’s; but generally speaking, es confines 
himself to cases or facts, of which he has collected a vast num- 
ber; some curious, striking, and pretty well authen ated, other 
only “ curious if true”; the Doctor being a believer in phreno- 
logy and a disciple of mesmerism, as well as having faith in modern 
miracles. 

It may readily be conjectured from this account, that The Ana- 
tomy of Sleep has iittle value as a sound exposition or a scientific 
conjecture. Dr. Binns is a pleasant collector and retailer of facts, 
but a somewhat credulous and undiscriminating metaphysician and 
physiologist. Whenever he meets with any thing that strikes him, 
he prints it, without regard to its age, authenticity, or probable truth. 
What scientific or medical proof, for instance, could there be of a 
case occurring in the time of Hrnry the Sixth? Some of his 
stories appear to us to be derived from the same veracious 
chronicles that recorded fights of demons and showers of blood, 
and some seem pure inventions. Had such anecdotes been stated 
as what they were, the only objection would have been one of pro- 
priety; but Dr. Binns does not always wre a proper distinction 
between facts, recorded by a man like Anercromure, and the 
stuffings of some fable-monger; nor does he always furnish the 
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reader with his authorities, and consequently with the means of 


judging for himself 


catalepsy, | 
ic | much. 





willingly forwerd. But the sense of hearing remains still unimpaired ; and w 
hear and understand the conversation of those around us, when we can no 
longer distinguish their persons or perceive their gestures. Anon, a succession 
of pleasing reveries approach and depart in calm succession. The brain ap- 
pears to float in a dreamy sea of peaceful enjoyment; 2 pleasing delirium su- 
pervenes, and we no lenger wake—we sleep. The organs of th. ...ses, laid 
asleep in succession, awake in the same order. Sounds and light produce ime 
pressions, confused at first, on the eyes and ears: in a little while, these sen- 
sntions grow distinct; we smell, we taste, we judge of bodics by the touch. 
Thus it is, then, we return to the state of wakefulness, to a sense of the condi- 
tion of our being. 





DURATION OF SLEEP. 

Of the duration of wa bys period varies in various men. John Hunter, 
Frederic of Prussia, Napoleon, and other great men, slept but little. The Duke 
n is also a li ttle aise Boerhaave says, that on one occasion, his 
much engaged, he could not sleep for six weeks. He probably 
mea write not “sour diy.” He adds the case of a student, who adopted 
the stra ge theory, that the natural condition of man was sleep; and to test 
the tr sk ‘of the « . slept eighteen hours of the twenty-four; and, as might 
have been expect apoplexy. The elder Descrozilles seems to have 
slept but two | 3 in the twenty-four.— Annales de Chimie. However, the 
rs passed in sleep varies from six to twelve. ‘The indolent, and 
tions or fortunes doom them to inert life, sleep many more 
necessary ; but eight or nine hours would seem to be about the 
ion which every n — oug ght to take who values his health, or expects 
his intellects to bx in a fit state to enjoy life. 

Llabit, cl mistitution, ¢: lng, age, modify, however, the duration. 
Infancy re much sleep; youth more than is generally allotted to it in 
England ; 1 manhood is the’ medium between the wants of youth and the 

Some old people, as we have previously remarked, sleep 
ered away the greater part of his time; and De Moivre, 
years of age, slept twenty hours of the four-and-twenty. 

; and Rickerand affirms thato d 
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But ‘tions to this law of nature 

men DP, and broken ; as es says Grimaud, according to 

Stahl dren foresaw i it, in the long career before them, there was 

time wming at sure all the acts of life; while old men, near 

to th nd, feel the nee sity of hurrying the enjoyment of good already 
| about to escape. Dr. Elliotson writes—* Old people sleep lightly and fre- 
| quently; and altogether but little, unless lethargic diseases come upon them, 


As an example of the pleasant closeness of parts of the bouh, | 


we take a few examples; but as Dr. Brxns professes to have 
derived much from other writers, we do not know how much 


of the merit is to be ascribed to himself. 
SLEEP OF ANIMALS AND MAN. 


Most animals sleep more than man; some indeed for montls—as the hiber- 
nating tribes of bats, dormice, marmots, and bears. Cats and dogs would seem 


to have the faculty at will, as have some idiots and persons of a low order of 


intellect. The ideas, or impressions upon their minds, are so feeble, or so few, 

or are made at such long intervals, that succession is lost for want of conti- 

nuity: hence the organ retains imperfectly, and but for an instant, the image 
which the external senses have presented to it; weariness supervenes ; uncon- 
sciousness follows; and lastly, sleep, as a necessary consequence of inanition, is 
induced. 

It is observed, however, that monkies do not slecp so much as other animals. 
Whence is this apparent deviation from the ordinary law of nature aifecting 
animals? Is a monkey a reasoning animal? Observe a dog chained: he 
twists his chain, shortens it, and cuts himself off from his platter. Does he 
seek to untwist it—to restore the links to their wonted extension? No; he 
continues tugging and howling, till some friendly hand frees him from his toils, 
and restores him to his former range. But how is it with the monkey 
similar difficulties? Why, he deliberately untwists the chain which he cannot 
sunder, and hence evinces something like reason. 

Ig the sleeplessness of monkies, “then, a proof of reason? We think so. 
But infants, they are frequently sleepless? Yes; but never in a state of health. 
Restlessness in them is always an indication of hunger or a symptom of 
disease. 

The absence of sleep cannot be long sustained. Damiens slept on the rack ; 
Luke in his iron crown 5 and a battalion of infantry have been known to 
slumber during a march! Muleteers frequently sleep on their mules, post-boys 
on — horses, and seamen “on the high and giddy mast.” Massa call you,” 
said a Negro to his comrade who had fallen asle ‘ep near him: “Sleep has no 
massa,” replied the wearied boy ; and he was right. We may bear the priva- 
tion of fire, food, and even drink, longer than we can the want of sleep. 


So that Snaksrere was physiologically correct in his trait, 


‘ chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 
APPROACH OF SLEEP. 

The phenomena of natural sleep may be thus described. Its approaches are 
marked iby a sense of muscular fatigue ; the legs become weary, the arms in- 
dolent in their movements, and the hand unste ady in its object. Yawning, 
without our having the power to prevent it, follows or precedes this state; the 
attention languishes ; the most interesting narrative fails to awaken it; we 
become captious, and even fretful. In the meanwhile, external impressions 
begin to fade. If we attempt to read, the lines run into each other; and if we 
look from the candle to the page, the letters will appear of a greenish or bluish 
cast. The memory becomes confused; the eyes grow dim and lose their bsil- 
liancy, while the upper lids fall, in spite of our efforts to uphold them; next, 
the muscles of the back and neck relax their tension, and the head falls un- 
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which is very common, ar | Baxter the coachmaker declare he never took 
more than three hours sle :p during the most active period of his life. The 
celebrated General Elliot never slept more than four bours out of the four-and- 
twenty; and his food consisted wholly of bread, water, and vegetables.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From September 224 to September 29th. 
Books. 

Nurrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore, during the years 1839, 
1840, and 1841; with-an Account of Truxillo, and the adjacent Islands 
of Bonacca and Roatan. By Tuomas Yousc. 

The Prince of the Mountains; a Syria in Romance. 

The scene of this poem is — in Syria, during the time of the Crusade under 
Richard the First of England ; the King, his warriors, the Saracens, the Prince 
or chief of the Assassi ins, and hee ladies, are the actors; and the incidents 
consist of councils, embassies, general battles, single combats, and so forth, 
‘The writer has a fluency of versification, and his story gets along; but “celum 
animam non mutant” is trne of more things than Horace was thinking of, 
er it is especially true of a juvenile writer who lays his scene in a country of 

hich he knows nothing. The Prine of the Mountains is an imitation of 

Byr on’s Giaour and Siege of Corinth, the standard sources of imitation for 

an Oriental subject ; mixed with reproductions from 

assistance trom his prose romances, especially the 


young writers with 
Scorr’s poetry, and some 
Tales of the Crusaders. } 
Poems, Moral and Miscellaneous, with a few Songs. 
Mechanic. 
{ These poems are creditat ble specimens of the industry and acquiremenis of a 
* Journeyman Mechanic ’ ; but they are very unequal, and betoken rather an 
imitative than an original genius for poetry. “The Song of the Winds” is 
the best, and then perhaps ‘ The Songs of the Seasons”; but the first-named 
so fur excels all the others in fancy, as almost to induce a doubt of the authors 
ship. ] 
Fireside Philosophy; or Glimpses of Truth. By Mary Ann Kerry, 
CA series of short independent thoughts or axioms by a reflective and ob- 
ving woman; sometimes secular, sometimes religious, but all having a se- 
ous cast. A good many of them, though judicious and useful, are not parti- 
calate remarkable ; but a few are the result of a lon ig experience, and if not 
positively new in their substance appear so from their directness and felicity of 
expression. | 
Mamma und Mary, Discoursing upon Good and Evil. 
By Mary Ann Kevry, Author of “ Straightforwardness,” &c. 
edition. 
_A pleasant little 


searching w ay, and cal 


By a Journeyman 





ser 





In six dialogues. 
Second 


exposition of little weaknesses in little ladies, done ins 
ulated to have a beneficial effect upon the youthful cha- 
racter, if the di: ilogues be taken as hints which are to be adapted by the teacher 
to time and circumstances, rather than as lessons to be conned. We do not 
know, —. that the little book can be considered as a Discourse upon 
Good and Evil. That subject where the fallen angels lost themselves in 
wanderin ing mazes is hardly to be settled by dialogues between “ Mamma and 
Mary.” | 
Work and Wages; or Life in Service. A Continuation of “ Little Coin, 
Much C: are.” By Mary Howirt, Author of “ Strive and Thrive,” &c. 

[ Though a continuation of a previous tale, which we do not remember to have 
read, the present is a narrative, complete in itself, of the adventures of Jane 
Ford, a maid-servant, with some account of her family. The characters and 
incidents are of a real kind, and depicted with a homely truth and simplicity 
that makes a lively impression; though the story is wound up witha melo- 
dramatic climax of good fortune and advancement. ‘The purpose of the author 
is to inculcate a kind ly consideration for the poor household drudge, and to 
show the discomfort and injustice arising from a want of mutual confidence 
between mistress and maid. ] 

Spiridion. By GreorGe Sanp. Translated from the French. 

A translation from the French of the well-known Madame DupEVANT, aps 
parently undertaken because Spiridion displays the tyrannical practices and 
false religion of convents, or at least what “GEORGE Sanp” alleges as the 
practices sand religion of convents. } 

Waverley Novels, Vol. XI1X.—“ The Betrothed,” and “ The Highland 
Widow.” 








SERIALS. 
Novel Newspaper, Part LVIL—‘ The Yemassee”; a Romance of Ca- 
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rolina. By GirumMoreE Simms, Esq., Author of “ The Kinsman,” &c. 

[This is not the fifty-seventh, but the second number we have had before us, of 
a large library of fiction, cheap enough, if the fictions be not of the first class: 
fifty-seven novels, many of them originally published in three volumes, at 
prices varying from sixpence to sixteenpence, and really with a decent type 
and paper, in the octavo form. The bulk of the collection is American, per- 
haps as furnishing more current literature without copyright: it includes 
nine of Cooprer’s, half-a-dezen of Brrp’s, as well as Mrs. CLAverRsS’s New 
Home, Miss Sepawicx’s chef-d’euvre The Linwoods, and Dana’s Two 
Years before the Mast—which last, however, is not a novel. The chief English 
writers, as regards quantity, are Miss Porter and the Misses Lee; but 
Scorr’s earlier poems are to be found in the list. 

The Yemassee, the romance forming the present number, has for its subject 
the wars in Carolina at the beginning of the last century between the Indians 
and new settlers; and is not devoid of spirit and interest, though dashed with 
a little of American extravagance and magniloquence. ] 

Cheltenham, in its past and present state; being the Stranger’s Guide, 
considerably enlarged by the introduction of much additional information. 
Parts I. and LI. 

Our Mess, No. X. 

Susan Hopley, Part IV. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. 1V. Part 1V.—“ The Betrothed,” and 
Highland Widow.” 

London, Part XIX. 

PERIODICALS. 


Westminster Review, No. LX XV. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LUX. 

City of London Magazine, No. 1. 

Magazines for October—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Ains- 
worth’s, Monthly, North of England, Bradshaw’s Journal, Polytechnic 
Journal, Union, Mirror. 

Intustratep Works Anp Prints. 

Ancient and Modern Architecture ; consisting of vicws, plans, elevations, 
sections, and details of the most remarkable edifices in the world. 
Edited by M. Jutes GaArtuaBaup. Part I. 

[ The aim of this work is to present in a popular shape a scientific and com- 
prehensive view of the progress of architecture, as exemplified by some of the 
most remarkable edifices now existing. It will embrace three eras; the 
ancient commencing with the Egyptian and Hindoo, and concluding with the 
Grecian and Roman remains; those of the middle ages including the Byzan- 
tine, Moorish, and Gothic; and the modern, those of the fourteenth century, 
such as the styles of the ages of Elizabeth and Louis the Fourteenth. An 
appendix will be added of Mexican, Chinese, and other unclassified styles of 
architecture. 

The plan of the work, as exhibited in the first number, is to give two plates, 
one consisting of a perspective view, the other of plan and section of each 
edifice, with a description of it written by some one of the learned archzolo- 
gists whose names figure in the title: in addition to these separate descriptions, 
we gather from the context, there will be given a general view of the charac- 
teristics of each style of architecture; without which the work would not be 
complete. Each number contains descriptions, planus, and views of two struc- 
tures: those in the first being the Little Temple, or Speos of Ebsamboul, its 
stupendous facade and colossal statues hewn out of the face of a rock; and the 
Kailasa, or Temple of Siva, at Ellora, of vast size and extent and surpassing 
richness of ornament, likewise excavated from the living rock. ‘The plates are 
seemingly exact representations, accurate in all their details; but they have 
not that high degree of finish which we are accustomed to look for in works of 
so high a character in point of excellence as the present, being little more than 
etchings: the Temple of Ellora requires a nearer view of some portion of the 
edifice, or a plate of details, to convey a satisfactory idea of its sculptured de- 
corations. 

Speech delivered by his Mujesty the King of Prussia on laying the 
Foundation-stone of the new buildings destined to complete the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, the 4th of September 1842. 

[ Mr. Scutoss has printed in letters of gold, as it deserves, this remarkable 
address; the original German on one page of a letter-sheet, and the English 
translation on the other: an impression in black, with an ornamental border in 
red, is also published. The German greatly surpasses the English version in 
elevation and raciness of style, which may vie with that of the master-writers 
of the language. } 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XI. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Ireland, Part XXIV. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LX VIII. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XLVILL.—“ William Shakspere, a 

Biography,” No. IV. 
Mars. 


Black's Road and Railway Map of England. ; : 
[A good-sized and very neatly engraved map of England and Wales, with the 
railways marked by colour, and the common roads exhibited. For general 
effect, the exceeding numbers of names of places renders the map somewhat 
confused; and perhaps had the grand lines of railway been distinguished by 
decided colour with a kind of marginal index, as a ready reference, their course 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War orrick, Sept. 27.—Ist Regt. Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Allen, who retires; Ensign T. G. Lord 
Ghamis, from the 69th Foot, to be Cornet aud Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir W. W, 
Wynn. Royal Horse Guards - Lieut. R. H. R. H. Vyse to be Capt, by purchase, vice 
Corbet, who retires; Cornet C. H.G, Lennox, Earl of March, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Vyse; F. C. P. A, Stuart, Gent. to be Coruet, by purchase, vice Lord March. 4th 
Light Drags.—Lieut. W. H. Magan, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Francis, 
who exchanges. 9th Light Drags.—Lieut. T. J. Francis, from the 4th Light Drags. to 
be Lieut. vice Magan, who exchanges. 17th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. D. Cooper, 
from the Staff, to be Assist. Surg. vice Leslie, who resigns. 17th Foot—Enusign L. J, 
M'‘Vhersou to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Baird, dec. 19th Foot —Lieut. F. Dea- 
cou to be Adjt. vive Calley, promoted. 26th Foot —Ensigu R. F. Synge to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Sweeney, dec.; Ensigu H. De Quincey to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice the Hon. W. G. Osborn, who retires; F. J. Cresswell, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice De Quincey. 40th Foot — Ensigu F, Huey to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Armstrong, dec. 46th Foot -Lieut. A. Maxwell to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Thompson, who retires; Eusigu A. R. Garrett to be Lieut by purchase, vice Max- 
well; W. Hardy, Gent. to be Enagn, by purchase, vice Garrett. 64d Foot~Enusign 
| W. G. L. Crowther to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Spier, dec. 63th Foot —Colour- 
| Sergt. M. Reiley to be Quartermaster, vice W. Hornby, who retires upon half-pay, 
| 69th Foot - D.S. Miller, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lord G amis, appointed 
| to the Ist Life Guards. 70th Fuot—Brevet-Major L. Grame, from half: pay unattached, 
| to be Capt. vice J. J. Graham, who exchanges. 72d Foot—Ma or W. H. Sperling, from 
| haif-pay auattached, to be Major, vice Ilope, who exchauzes: Brevet-Major H, 
Jervis to be Major, by purchase, vice Sperling, who retires; Lieut. J. T. Hope to be 
| Capt. by purchase, vice is; Ensign W. Parke t» be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hope; 

J.S. Clark, Gent. to be ign, by purchase, vice Parke. 87th Foot-The Hon. R, 
| W.D. Shirley to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Moore, promoted to the 41st Foot, 
934 Foot—Ensign C. Maxweil to be Lieut. by purchase, vice T. M. Crawfurd, who re- 
tires; J. HL. Barclay, Gent. to be Ensigu, by parchase. 94th Foot —Lieut. C. D. C, 
O'Brien, from the 63d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Stoddard, dec. 95th 
Fooi—Lieut. J. R. Ford to be Adjt. vice Rogers, promoted; Ensign G, J. Dowdall to be 
Lieut. without purchase, 97th Foot—Brevet-Major G. Hutchisou to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Cannon, who retires upon full-pay. 99th Foot—Lieut.-Col. H. Despard, 
trom Inspecting Field Officer of a recruiting district, to be Lieut.-Col. vice J. G. Le 
Marchaut, appointed an Inspecting Field Officer of a recruiting district. 

Ceylou Rifle Regt.—Lieut. J. Marchingt n, from half-pay léth Light Drags. to be 
Lieut, vice Ostheyden, promoted; Secoud Lieut. H. Lucas to be First Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Marchington, who retires; I, Bird, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Lucas. 

Particular Service—Brevet Lieut. Col. P. Young, from half-pay unattached, to be 
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woald have been perceived more distinctly at a glance. } 

Music. 
Edited by Joun Huttan. Nos. 1V. and V. (In score.) 
Merriott’s Chants in Miniature. 


Part Music. 
Second Multum in Parvo. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Refutation of Lieutenant Wellsted’s Attuck upon Lord Valentiu’s (now 
Earl of Mount Norris) Work upon the Red Sea. With comparative 
diagrams, showing the inventions of Bruce. By Freperick Rosin- 
son, R.N. 

[ As Lieutenant Wettstep’s work on Arabia has been published nearly five 
ears, it seems rather late in the day to come forward with a defence of Lord 
ALENTIA from that gentleman's alleged attacks upon him. The point at 

issue is—which is right, Bruce or Captain Court, who surveyed part of the 

Red Sea, under the patronage of Lord Vatentra? And Mr. Roprnson, 

from an examination of the East India Company charts, in the survey for 

which Lieutenant WELLSTED was engaged, the map of Captain Court, and 

Bruce’s description, declares that Bruce was wrong. The subject has a very 

limited interest, beyond the circle of those who may think themselves con- 

cerned in it. | 

Distress in Manchester. Evidence (tabular and otherwise) of the State 
of the Labouring Classes in 1840-2. By Josepa ADSHEAD. 

Is Selenium a True Element? Observations on the connexion of the 
elements by their atomic weights, &c., and theoretical reasons for con- 
sidering Selenium an Oxide. By Seprrmus Presse. 








Major on a particular service in Canada. 

Memorandum —The promotion of Eusign G. J. Dowdall, of the 93th Foot, to a Lizute- 
nancy in the 84th Foot, has beea cancelled. 

War-orFice, Sept. 30.—34 Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut.-Gen. F. Newbery to be 
Col. viee Sir J, C. Dalbiac, appointed to the 4th Light Drags. ist Drags.—Lieut. 
W. Peel to be Capt. by purchase. vice Burke, who retires; Cornet D. F. Jones to be 
Lieut. by purchase. vice Peel; G.Courteuay, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Jones. 4th Light Drags.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. Dalbiac, from the 3d Drag. Guards, 
to be Col. vice Gen. Lord E. Somerset, deevased. 16th Light Drags.—Surg. Back- 
shall Lane Saundham, M.D. from the 62d Foot, to be Surg. vice Harcourt, deceased. 
20i:h Foot - Lieut. E. Brock, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Fraser, deceased. 22d 
Foot—Assist.-Sarg. A. Campbell to be Surg. vice Ove, appointed to the 62d Foot. 25th 
Foot--Lieut. W. Brame!l, trom the 75th Foot, to be Paymaster, ‘vice |W. Dean, who 
retires upou half-pay. Jdlst Foot -Ensign J. P. Robertson to be Lieut. by parchase, 
vice Frend, who retnes; J. Gould, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Robertson. 
40th Foot—Ensigan P, W. Miller to be Lieut. withoa® purchase, vice Huey, whose pro- 
motion on the 29h April 1842 has .beeu cance: ed, 4 st Foot—T. C. Taylor, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Matthews, who retires. 43th Foot—Lieut. F. O. H. 
dridgeman to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stawell, who r2 ires; Eusigu E. Boys to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bridgeman; J.G. Eggingtov, Geut. to be Eusign, by pur- 
chase, vice Boys. 50th Foot—Capt. P. J. Petit to be Major, by purchase, vice Fother- 
gill, who retires; Lieut. G. G. M. Cobban to be Capt. by purchase, vice Petit; Eusign 
R. B. Bellers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cobban; J.C. Bishop, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Bellers. 6ist Foot—Capt. W. Boates, from half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice F. J. 8S. Hepburn, who exchanges ; Lieut. C. F. H. Mayne to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Boates, who retires; Ensiga J. J. Hort to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Mayne; C. R. Platt, Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Hort. 62d 
Foot—Surg. J. A. Ore, from the 22d Foot, to be Surg. vice Sandham, appoiuted to the 
léth Light Drags. 84th Foot—Ensign W. F. Macbean to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Dowdall, whose promotion has been cancelled. 90th Foot—Capt. H. C. Johuson, 
from half-pay 7th jLight Drags. to be Capt. vice J. Wilson, who exchanges; Lieut. J. 
H. Briughurst to be Capt. by purchase, vice Johnsoa, who retires; Ensign H. Lecky 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bringhurst; T. De C. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Lecky. 97th Foot—Capt. C. O'Neill (Paymaster of the Regt.) to be 
Capt. vice [Lutcheson, promoted. 

Unattached—Brevet Col. R. Egerton, late Aide-de Camp and Private Secretary to 
the late General Commanding-in-Chief, to be Lieat.-Col. without purch ise. 

Brevet—Capt. H. C, Johuson, of the 90th Foot; Capt. W. Boates, of the 61st Foot ; 
Capt. C. O'Neill, of the 97th Foot; Capt. T. C. Smith, of the 27th Foot—to be Majors 
in the Army. 

Memorandum—The name of the geutleman appointed to an Eusiguey in the 91st 
Foot, on the 15th April 1842, is George Thom, not Thorn, as previously stated. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Simons and Wright, Nottingham, paper-manufacturers— Barnard and Co. Norwich, 
corn-merchants— Biackman aud Johnson, Hildersham, Cambridgeshire, farmers—Pool 
and Harrison, Halifax, trank-manntactaurers —T. and D. Midgley, Hudderstieid—Hus- 
kiuson and Bousfield, Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, millers —Thorpaud Brook, Manchester, 
stuff merchants— Bear and Sou, Ramsgate, hotel-keepers—Dewey and Jefferys, North 
Stoucham, Hampshire, farmers-—Lann and Crowther, Paddock, near Huddersfield, 
cloth-fiuishers—Trebleand Newcombe, Oxford Street, linendrapers-—-Crookes and Son, 
High Street, Shadwell, uudertakers— Lines and Apps, Blackfriars Road, coach- builders 
— Banking Company, Aberdeen; as far as regards G. Dulf. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Buck.ey, Moses, Oldham, draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bapcock, Joun, Shrivenham, Berkshire, grocer, to surrender Oct. 12, Nov. 8: soli- 
citor, Mr. Haines, Farringdon. 

Batt, Wintiam Henry, Kennington Cross, coach master, Oct. 8, Nov. 3: solicitors, 
Miller aud Carr, Eastcheap; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Smmonps, Hannan, Leamington Priors, milliuer, Oct. 11, Nov. 8; soliciters, Messrs. 
Parkes and Sou, Gray's lon; and Mr. Cope, Leamington Priors. 

Sayra, Ricsarp Hopeson, Coruhill, merchant, Oct. 8, Noy. 8: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, 
Old Jewry; official assiguee, Mr. Alsager, Kirebin Laue. 

Payy, Horroy, Liverpool, master-mariner, Oct. 8, Nov. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Vin- 
cent and Sherwood, Temple; aud Mr. Cross, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 2, Sanderson, Sheffield, file-manuiacturer—Oct. 20, J. and W. Lloyd, Ather- 
stoue, builders—Oct. 18, Stansbury, Hackney Road, bookseller-—Oet. 18, Stovell and 
Maddox, Lower Grosvenor Street, upholsterers -Oct. 18, Parker, Darlington, flax- 
spiuuer—Oct. 20, Dunderdale, Manchester, merchant—Oct. 22, Hadtietd, Rowarth, 
Derbyshire, merchant - Oct. 21, Claughton, Haydock Lodge, Lancashire, salt manu- 
facturer—Oct. 18, Garnard, Norwich, money scrivener—Uct. 22, R. aud RK. Steane, Co- 
veutry, riband- manufacturers - Oct. 21, Tollitt, Liverpo.l, bookseller—Ovt. 26, Lane, 
Birmingham, chemist—Oct. 24, Rayne, Haughton, Northumberland paper-manufic- 
turer—Oct. 19, Yates, Old Buffery Works, Worcestershire, ironfounder—Oct, 19, W. 
and C, Buiton, Birmingham, steel toy mauulacturers—Oct. 20, W. Ridout, Ringwood, 
Hampshire, lineudraper—Oct. 19, Hadingham, Cambridge, liueadraper—Oct. 31, 
Dicken aud Bromby, Market Drayton, bankers - Oct. 22, Frost. Liverpool. merchant— 
Oct. 21, Clarke and Parry, Manchester. drysalters—Oct. 20, Wilson and Knight, Rad- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, builders— Oct. 25, Beal, Sandwich, hayman—Oct. 29, Mitchell, 
Sheflield, merchaut—Oct. 20, Gillott, Rotherham, Yorkshire, timber me;chant—Oct. 
29, Fogg and Steen, Manchester, merchants -Oct. 18, Jackson, Haverhiil, wine-mer- 
cehaut—Nov. 5, 7, Humberston aud Co, Liverpool, commi-sion-merchants—Oct. 4 
Dickenson and Co. Birmiugham, baukers — Nov. 2, T.and R. Hatch, Ecc! eston, calicos 
printers—Oct. 18, Scott, Bumingham, railway carriage-lamp manufacturer—Oct. 22, 
Barter, Poule, surgeon —Oct. 28, Pearson, York, woolstapler—Oct. 22, Eagles, Cilcen, 
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Flintshire, provision dealer—Oct. 24, Coupland, Liverpool, factor—Oct. 26, Watts, 
Lynn, vrocer—Oct. 20, Roach, Bristol, woollendraper—Oct. 20, J. and W. Lloyé, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, builders—Oct. 28, Hillyard, Bristol, freestone-mere haut — 
Nov. 4, Bell. Liverpool, tineudraper—Oct. 26, Dartna!l, Cam, Gloucestershire, clothier 
—Nov. 5, Worthington, Manchester, flour-dealer—Oct. 27, Lees, Manchester, inn- 
keeper—Oct. 31, Marks aud Barnett, Liverpool, tailors—Nov. 4, Wilson, Manchester, 
commission-agent—Oct. 22, Bahr, Liverpool, ship-broker—Nov. ?, Bannister and 
Simpson, Liverpool, shipwrights—Oct. 21, Stewart, | nee. merchant—Oct. 25, 
Graham, Natland, Westmoreland, seed-dealer—Oct. 27. J. and E. Herdman, Congletou, 
Cheshire, millers — Oct. 22, N. and S. M’ Knight and Me ‘Neilie, Liverpool, merehauts— 
20, Wright, Liverpool, corn-merchant—Oct. 22, Round. Stor bridge, plumber— 


Oct. 
Oct. 22 Ramsbottomt, Manchester, coach proprietor Oct. 20, Geary, Manchester, 
woollendraper—Oct. 2 Geary and Horne, Manchester, woollendrapers— Oct. 24, 


Hopkins and Drewitt. gh del, bankers— Nov. 3, Barker, Manchester, druggist—Oct. 
96, Barnard, Bristol, horse-dealer— Oct. 27, Fisher and Barnard, Bristol, horse dealers 
—Oct. 24, Edwards, Milford, Pembrokeshire, merchant— Oct. 24, Jones, Gloucester, 
timber-merchaut— Oct. 27, Shingler aud James, Liverpool, linendrapers—Oct. 21, 
Whitiey, Liverpool, scrivener —Oct. 20, Rolfe, Birmingham, grocer. 
CERTIFICATES 
Tohe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or hefore Oct. 18. 

Clarke, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, wine merchant—Crutchett, Stroud, pawn- 
broker — Rayne, Haughton, Northumberland, paper manufacturer — Bayntun, Bath, 
surgeon. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Mexproum, Witrtam, Dunfermline, manufacturer, Oct. 3, Nov. 1. 
Tuomson, Wintiam, Kinghorn, Fifeshire, carpenter, Oct. 1, 22. 





Friday, Sept. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Cottam and Co. Mill Wall, Poplar, patent railway wheel-manufacturers— Flersheim 
and Moller, Manchester, commission- agents — Maddock and Whitby, Radford, lace- 
makers—Lewis and Co. brewers ; as far as regards Sandeman—James and Brutton, 
Falmouth, schoolmistresses—Gething and Co. Leabrook, coal-masters—W. and R. 
Entwisle, Halshaw Moor, Lancashire, nankeen-mavutacturers— Bird and Co, Bath, 
uurserymen—Titford and Rickett, Cambridge Heath, coal-merchants—Jee and Co. 
Liverpool, brokers—Major aud Parker, Kingston- upon Hull, commissiou-agents — 
Evans and Fincher, Birmingham, drape r—G. and T. Brace, Surrey Street, Strand, 
attornies—Powell and Bell, John Street Berkeley Square, surgeons—Pretty and 
Thornton, Leicester, zrocers—Harsnett aud Co. Liverpool, boot-makers—Jones aud 
Rylance, Whitefield, Lancashire, colour-makers—Graham and Taylor, Liverpool, 
commission-merchants—Artus and Israel, Duncannon Stre et, Strand, tobacconists— 
Briscoe and Robinson, Liverpool, horse-de ght K. and A. Welch, Warwick 
Street, Regeut Street, button scllers—B. aud G. Garside, Rat dford, timber: merchants— 
Garrod and Co. Ipswich, wine-merchauts— May and Brown, Readivg, chemists—R. 
and J. Holland, Mauchester, commission-a gents—Luce and Allen, S a umpton, out- 
fitting-warchousemen—Gilbert aid Johns, Great Bridge, 

















Staffordshire, coal- masters— 
Bland and Wright, Mincing Lane, tea gy Sg —Radord and Smith. High Holborn, 
lineudrapers—Bodeman and Rohrweger, John Street, America Square, merchants — 
Brown and Quick, Bristol, tavern- keepers — Atlay aud Charlesworth, She rif Hutton 
Bridge, Yorkshire, brick-makers. 
INSOLVENT. 
Simson, SrerveEN, Shirley, Southampton, watch-maker, Sept. 30, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Rotue, Georce Eaton, New Broad Street, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Birmingham, wine merchant, to surrender Oct. 10, Nov. 


Biumentuar, Ano.paus, 
Lane; and Mr. Suckling, Lir- 


11: solicitors, Messrs. Chiltou and Acland, Chaucery 





Nov. 
vury. 


Norwich, Lh: soli- 


Mr. Green, 


drapers, Oct. 10, 


HER, James, and MiLNer, Win.tam, 
Alderman 


citor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside; official assignee, 
Henry Tuomas, Tavistock Row, 





Oct. 1l, 









Harrison, F Covent Garden, hotel-keeper, 
Nov. 11: solicitor, Mr. Ford, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinzhall Street. 

Lewry, Ricuarp, Northampton, leather-seller, Oct. 7, Nov. 11: solicitors, Mr. 
Crosse, Temple; and Mr. = ids, Northampton. 

NDON, A y, Staffordshire, cabinet-maker, Oct. 29, Nov. 1]: soli- 

vitor, Mr. and Mr. Crabb, Rugele 

Urquuart 7 Witttam, Wellington Street, Strand, me , Oct. 10, Nov. 11: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Simpson and Cobb, Austinfriars; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 


Birchin Lane. 
Yarrap, Jo IN junior, Spalding, grocer, Oct. 15, Nuv. 11: 
son and Co, Salters’ Hal 


solicitors, Messrs Thomp- 


DIVIDENDS. 













Oct. 24, Nicholls, Edgeware Road, livery stable-keeper—Oct. 12, King and Co. Old 
Straet Road, coach-builders—Nov. 5, Irvine, Liverpool, salt-broker—Nov. 5, Slater, 
Marton, Cheshire, banker— Nov. 5, Autrobus, Great Budworth, Cheshice, salt-mer- 
chaut—Oct. 27, Fairclough, Liverpool, engineer— Oct. 21, Stead. Leeds, saddler—Oct. 
24, Shirley, Kiufare, Staffordshire. worsted-yarn manutact: rer—Oct. 27, Turner, 
Northampton, shoe-manufacturer— Nov. 4, Smith, Thorne, Yorkshire, draper—Nov. 
2, Singleton, Kirkham, Lancashire, flax spiuner—Oct. £5, Ridge and Co. Chichester, 
bankers—Oct. 25, Phipson, Northfield, Worcestershire, dealer in metals—Oct. 24, 
Hingley, Cradley, Worcestershire, chain-ecable-manutactuier— Oct. 25, A. and R. 
Procter, Kingston- upon- Hull, coach- proprietors — Oct. 24, Vickers, Holywell, Flint- 


shire, nurseryman—Nov. ‘low, Lichfield, iroumouger—Oct. 24, Radeuhurst, Bir 
mingham, innkee -per—Oct.. 26, Corues, Ashton uuder- Lyne iroumonger— Oct. 25, Cort 
and Harrison, Blackburn, cotton-spinners —Nov. 10, North, Leeds, merchant—Nov. 











10, Austin, Armley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer~ Octtober Doxford, Bishop 
Wearmouth, shipbuilder—Oct, 25, Gillies, Hartlepool, {shipowner—Oct. 21, Wilson, 
Liverpool, fancy shawl-dealer—Oct. 22, Shuckard, Preston, Sussex, brewer—Novy. 2, 


W. and J. Slatters, Mellor, Lancashire. — spiuners— Oct. 24, H. and J. Gibbs, 
Birmingham, button-makers—October 24, Caldwell and Co. Liverpool, bankers— 
October 24, Burbey, Portsmouth, banker—October 26, Blease and Wiseman junior, 
Liverpool, merchants— November 5, Wilby, Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth-manufactarer— 
Nov. 5, Wilkinson, Leeds, grocer —Oct. 31, Downing, Sheflield, draper—Oct. 24, Hart- 
nell, Rodborouzh, Gloucestershire, carrier—Oct. 22, Holdou, Leamington Priors, iron- 
monger—Nov. 4, Tatham, Burton-in-Lousdale, Yorkshire, earthenware-mannfacturer 
—Oct. 24, Clarke, Kingstou-upon Hull. merchant—Oct. 24, Williams and Nevill, Bir- 
mingham, factors- Oct, 22, Insoll, Brighton, coachmaker—Oct. 24. Bennett, Kidder- 
minster, timber merchaut—Oct. 24, Edisbury, Holywell, Flin'shire, es 24, 
Beattie, Gosport, coal merchant—Oct. 21, Field, Moreton in the- Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire, corn-merchant—Oct. 24, Wilson, Wickhambrook, Suffolk, inukee ce—Ont. 24, 
Crickmay, Portsmouth, guu-manufacturer—Oct. 22, Scampton, Coventry, grocer—Oct. 
24, Sparham, Trostou, Suffolk, miller—Nov. 9, Emerson, Manchester, thread-mauu- 
facturer—Nov. 7, Austin, Manchester, coach proprietor — Nov. 2, Parkin and Co, High 
Town, Yorkshire, cotton-warp doublers—Nov. 5, Webster seuior, Manchester, banker— 
Nov. 5, Wright, Manchester, commission agen nt -Oct. 25, Charnley, Liverpool, mer- 
chant—Nov. 4, Hounsfield, Manchester, Commission-merchant- Oct. 25, Lawless, 
Manchester, ¢ mmission-agent—Oct. 24, Brocklehurst aud Co. Liverpool, millwrights 
—Oct. 21, Holt and Givens, Monkwearmouth, brewers - Nov. 1, Wiilau, Bollington, 
Cheshire, linendraper—Oct, 24, Dale and Atkin, Manchester, che mists Nov. 2, 
Adshead, Manchester, hosier— Nov. 4, Porter, Nantwich, tailor—Nov. 2, Walker aud 
Peel, Mauchester, Scotch warehousemen—Oct. 24, Groves, Manchester, warehousemau 
— Nov. 2, Gratrix, Preston, machine-maker—Novy. 8, Parker, Mauchester, cotton- 
spinner—Nov. 3, Leigh, ye warehouseman—Oct. 21, Thompson, Sunderland, 
chain-manufacturer—Oct. 31, Hansard, Bristol. baker—Nov. 4, Holdforth and Bald, 
Liverpool, commission- pein Mae 26, Molineux senior, Liverpool, professor of 
music—Oct. 24, Nicholson, Rise-iu-Holderness, Yorkshire, dealer and chapman — Oct. 
Ss. aud W. Heywood, Manchester, warehousemen ~ Oct. 26, Buchanan, Dursley, 
scrivener—Oct. 2 » Havard, Swansea, grocer—Oct. 28, Morris, Newbridge, 
Glamorganshire, grocer— —Oct. ! 25, H. and A. F. Mackay, Liverpool, merchants. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Oct. 2 

Murray, Church Street, Southwark, leather-selier—Snowdon, North Shields, grocer 
—T rubridge, Swindon, Wiltshire, grocer - T. and W. Wilson, Mauchester, hat-trimming- 
manufacturers ~Williams, Cowarne Court, Herefordshire, corn-dealer—Clark, Port- 
man Street, auctioneer. 





















SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Crawr 9 W. Dundee, ironmouger, Oct. 7, Nov. 1. 
Duncan, Tradeston of Glasgow, slater, Oct. 3, 24. 
Euirort, A diuburgh, merchant, Oct. 3, 31. 
Htc soy Leith, merchant, Oct. 6, Nov. 1. 
Taytor, J, Cambusbarron, Stirlingshire, manufacturer, Oct, 6, 27, 








PRICES 


CURRENT. 














BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 

| Saturday) Monday.| Tuesday. | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
3 per Cent. Consols.....0+- | 923 92% 92 924 924 924 
Ditto for Account... seeveees | 9% es. 92 re 923 | 935 923 
3 per Cents. Reduced. . | shut }— — ancciicaimy 
34 per Ceuts Reduced.. . | shut —_ —-- | i — —— 
New 3} per Cents...+..- - | 10uz 100$ | 1603 sh } 1003 100} 
Loug Annuities : ry oe a = aa | -— 
Bank Stock, 7 per e¢ ent. . soeoe | shut | — 4 —_ 
Inlia Sieh, WE « ciscenecse - = — | 24 } 24 249 249 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 50 pm. | 49 5. | 49 43 50 
India Bonds, St t per ce ye 36 pm. 38 37.06 (|: C6c86CU tl C86 Cdl 

“FOR LIGN FUNDS. 





(Last Official Quetation duri 











































uy the We 





+k euding Friday Eveuing.) 
o- Sp Ct.| & 


















































Alabama (Sterling) .....5 p. Ct — Mexican . 
Arkansas (1853)........6 — — | Ditto (Deferr A oF 
MAGE do sces stereos = —— | Michigan...............6 — —_— 
Belgian..... eoeeed = 103 | Mississiy»pi (St siomeescaiae” — a 
Brazilian... 5 — 67 =| Neapolitan ....... 5 - 100+ 
Baenos Ayre -- 204 New York (1835). . 5 — 7a 
Cuba ..c.ee- _ — |! Ohio. -eseeee sees 6- |) — 
Chilian ....-+0 _— 83 | Pennsylvania ...66000..5 — _—— 
Columbian of 1824. 6 — 20% | Peruvian....... 6 — 164 
Danish .. : 3 — 844 | Portuzuese.. 3s — 2ly 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) . — 513 |' Ditto..... 5 — | 53 
Ditto (Ditto).... — | 1024 Ditto (New). 5 354 
Freuch ..sesseeeeeees ~~ a | Russian.....e.. 1124 
evees —-{—_— Spanish........ 153 
)e- -- — Ditto (Passive)... 
eee — — Ditto (Deferred) Pp 9 
y <ee _ — South Carolina ..... 5p. Ce 72 
Louisiana (Sterling) ‘ - —_— FORUCSSOS. 6c. ceccciccens Oe = smi 
Maryland, - — United States Bank . Seatgaee qs. 
M: issachussetts (St — = Virginia... ccoccees —_ — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mrxes— Banks — 
Bulanos...++-- Sad eda te gees 5t Australasian... o....00.0 — 
Braziiiau Imperial. a lv British North American . 34 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) i aos COOMA gc iscinsces — 
British Biiih scene edevens, ‘See London and Westminster, 224 
Cata Branca ...6 ese — Loudon Joint Stock. .....s0-¢ 13 
Candonga ..... cceee) — National of Ireland... e ontmes 
Cobre Copper ..e..eeesereeee 29 National Prov — 
tAILWwaAYs— Provinci atin 
Cheltenham and Great Western 20 «CO Union of Australia.... 3lt 
Eastern Counties .....0.00- 3} Union of London ..... 10 
Grand Junction .cccccsccssees| Docks — 
Great Western. as re 82 East and West India ........ 110 
Liverpool and Mancl heste T..ce) —— London ..... ceretoereecs 824 
London and Brightou ..... } St. Tate asc <a hacceseceas 1024 
London and Blackwall. “ee 3 MISceELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich......- 5 Australian Agricultural. ......5  —— 
London and Birmingham.. 133¢ | British American Land........ — 
Loudon aud Crevdon .......- 10 Canada .0.0.cseree —— 
Manche-ter and Leeds ...... -———-— General Steam... a 
Midland Counties .. 2+... 594 New Zealand... adiucdceht = 
North Midland... ave 57 Royal Mail Steam ....-..00.. — 
South-eastern and Dover .... 23t South Australian. ...... meena aa 
South-westertis +... SORE E TESS 53 Van Dien me ‘o's I, uid... oe — 
BULLION. “METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars -peroz. 31. 17s. 9d. Copper, British Cakes..per ton 841. 5s. to 0 60 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars, coe © O 0 tron, Br ee Bars 4 00 
Mexican Dollars,.......+6 coosee O 4 10 Lead, 4 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... oe ee Hit Steel, 00 


GRAIN, 


nerally, but the demand is stea: 
be largely 
either from town or country millers. 


Mark Laue, 

The arrival of English Wheat has been tolerably fair during the wee 
samples rem: iin iu hand this morniug, 
ly for fine qualities, at previous prices 


There 


supplied with Foreign Wheat, and have 
The 






September 30th. 


is vot much auimation in thet 
We continue to 
at present ouly a limited inquiry 


» sales e fee ted today, though few, have been 


nt abs ut the same rates as the be ginning of the week. 


darley is in fair re quest tor malting or distilling purposes 


_ if of fine quality, and fully 


maintains its previous value; whilst in Beans or Peas we note no Variation, 
Haviug an iucreasing supply of new Oats from Ireland, the trade is rather de pressed 
for this article, and we reduce our quotations from €d. to ls. per quarter since Mon- 


day ; 
tained. 


8s. 8. 
Wheat, Red New 43 (0 46 Rye 
Fine e 52 5 














for fine qualities of Foreign or English, however, previous rates are fully main- 


‘. s 8 

32 to ua Oats, Feed... 18to 19 

Fine ..... 20 .. 28 
2 





Maple ...... 
White..... 



































Boiler Poland.. 24 
Beans, Ticks Fine e 
«se @ F Old. ..eee Potato 
.. 0 Peas, ee: Harr Fine .. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the present Week 
Wheat 53s. l0d | Rye..... . 308, 94) Wheat. -. 18s Od. (Rye. soe 108,60, 
Barley 2 33 4 Barley 9 0 Beans . - 9 6 
ORidiccescerres 18 7 -33 LL | Oats, 8 O Peas a 
# LOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made, per sack 4 33. to 48s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, t4s. Od. per doz* 
Seconds.... iB 43 Carlow, 41. 48, to 41. 14s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on bo: urd ship, 35 — 40 BACON, Small New, per ewt, 49s. to 52s. 
Norfolkand Stockton....... 33 -- 38 CHEESE, Cheshire .. aes Sis. to B48, 


BRAN .ccccssccee “0s. to 0s, 
POLL ARD, fine . - Os, to 0s, 
BREAD, jd. to 8d. the sib, Loaf, 


per que arter’ 


CUMBERL AND. 
- 925... 


978 
7 





Hay, Good 

Infer e+ 86 
7 oe. 
95 .. 116 





New.... 
Clover...... 
Straw, Wheat ...... 





HAY AND STRAW. 


SM 











SB se 43 cccce 





EGGS, French... per 120 ‘ts. ae ‘to 63. (de 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 











ITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
60s... 90s. O:. 0 63s... 90s, 
Ow 0 0 
®@.. © « O 
70 .. 110 . +e 110 
BE cc 4 cccce oe 42 





HOPS. 








Kent Pockets .... sseee +2 903, tot 

| Choice Ditto ... - 1200 —1 
Sussex Pockets, . 8 — 

Superfine Ditto.. « 8 —} 

BUTC 





NEW 
3s. — tu 





0 0 +. 


ATE ae LEADENHALL,* 
. 4d 











00s. 
30 
20 
00 
HE 
SMITUFIELD.* 
= = to 34, 8d to - 4d. 
ow * 4 oe 6 
1 é « 4 6 «a : 8 
5 0 at 4 was = 
4 8 aoa ©€ @ wf @ 
To sink the offal—per tb 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHEIFLD. 
Be Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
oreee 7,009 ceccceee 270 coco L 
a Ss eee oe 12D cccccece 








OILS, 


COALS, CANDLES. 
o sees per cwt 4s. 








senor Wy 
. lk 
per 1000 0 0 
AD S, jozen, 78. d, to 83. Od. 
Moulds (6d. ven Ges discount) 9, 3d. 
COALS, Hetton.....e+seeeeee 198, 6d, 
Tees sevceccrees cossesceee 199. Od, 








GROCERIES. 
hs —Is. 4d 


TEA, Bohea, ee p lb Is. 
Congou, fine ...+6.-++ 7 —24 
Souchong, Siticdees 0 —3 1 


In Bond—Duty 2s. id. per Ib. 
COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 122s. to 144s. 
Good Ordinary ....-.-+-. 5i8.to 74s, 
SUGAR, Muscovado. per cw. 36. ‘old. 
West india Molasses ,., £53. to 323, 








958 


THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


Ou Mouday, HAMLET. With ACIS AND 
GALATEA. 

On Tuesday AS YOU LIKE IT. 

On Wednesday, MARINO FALIERO. With FOLLIES 
OF A NIGHT. 

On Thursday, A PLAY. 

On Friday, Sheridau’s Comedy of THE RIVALS. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 

Cuarces Jonrs, at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 0’Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 


DEN 
On Monday, LOVE’ $ SACRIFIC E. With FRA DIA- 











VOLO. Fra Diavolo, Mr. Harrison. 

On Tuesday. SEMIRAMIDE. With GERTRUDE’S 
CHERRIES. 

On Wednesday. LOVE'S SACRIFICE. With THE 
WHITE CAT. 


On Tharstay, SEMIRAMIDE. With MORE BLUN- 
DERS THAN ONE. 

-— Friday, LOVE 8S SACRIFICE. With FRA DIA- 
VOLO. 


On Saturday, SEMIRAMIDE. Afier which COUSIN 
LAMBKIN. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box- from 10 to 
HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday. October 


vd, and all the Week, 
THE OWL SISTERS; or the Haunted Abbey Ruins. 


flice, 


After which, THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 
To conclude with NORMA. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gullery Is. Doors open at Half- 


past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 


HINESE COLLECTION. 

Str. GeorGe’s Piace, Hype Pak CorNneER. 

This Extensive Collection, cousisting of Objects ex 
clusively Chinese, comprising upwards “of Fifty Figures 
as large as life, intheir Native Costume, from the highest 
Mandariy to the Mechanic; and re plete with articles 
illustrative of their Manufactures, Habits, and Domestic 
Arrangemeuts, is NOW OPEN fi ir public inspection. 

Admission 6d.each. 
Open from 10 iu the Mo ruing till 10 at | Night. 











PON the recent occasion of the 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 





SERVICES of W. J. FOX as 
ation now meeting inthe Chapel, 
was resolved to present him 
wledgment of his Exertions 
ent of Civil and Religious 


commencement of the 
Minister of the Congrey 
South Place. Finsbury; 
with a Testimonial in : 
in promoting the advan 
Liberty, during a period of a quarter of a century. 

A GENERAL MEETING of the 
will be held in the Chapel. on the 30th of OcroBeRr, to de- 
cide vpon the Nature of the Testimonial; by 
time it is requested that all Subscriptions not yet 
may be placed in the hands of the Treasurer, P. A. 
Taycor, Esq. either at the Chapel, or at 42, Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside. 


TT NIVER 













SITY COLLEGE, 





LONDON.—FACULT = of ARTS and LAWS, 
ssion 1342, 1843. 
The SESSION will CO. IME NCE on Saturpay, 15th 
Octoner. when Professor Lona, A.M. will deliver an 
INTRODUCTORY Lit "TH RE, at 2 o’ Clock precisely. 


CLASSES. 
LATIN—Professor Lone, A.M. 


GREEK —Prolessor Maunen, A.M. 

HEBREW —Professor Hvawrrz. 

ARABIC, PERSIAN, aud HINDUSTANI —Professeor 
Fatconer, A.M. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Pro- 
fessor the Rev. S. Krop. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE —Pro- 
fessor Latuam. A.M. 


— = LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Professor 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Professor 
Pepour. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE --Teacher, Mr. Wrrricu. 

MATHE MATICS—Professor De Mora@an. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY —Pro- 
fessor Potter. A.M. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING — Professor ViGNorrs. 

ARCHITECTURE—Professor Donatpson. 

DRAWING —Teacher, Mr. G. B. Moone. 

CHEMISTRY-— Professor Gaanam. 

GEOLUGY—Profe-sor Wesster, F.G.S. 

BOTAN Y—Professor Linpiey, Ph. D. 

ZOOLOGY —Professor Grant, M.D 





PHILOSOPHY of MIND aud LOGIC -Professor the 
Rev. Dr EH. pevs. 
HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN — Professor 


Creasy, A.M. 
SCHOULMASTERS’ COURSES — 
Manner. De Morgan, and Porrer. 
ENGLISH LAW —Protess:r Carey, A.M. 
JURISPRUDENCE —Professor Graves, A.M. 
FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty scholarship of 50/. per annuta, tenable for 
four years, will be awarded in 1843 to the best proficient 
in Classics amoung the Students of the College under the 
age of twenty years. Tie Examination will take pli we 
in the second week in Octol similar Scholarship 
for proficiency in Mathematics aper Natural Philosuphy 
will be awarded in 1844, and in subsequent years, alter- 
nately, for proficieucy in Classics and in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

The Session of the Fucalty 
the Ist of Ocrozer; the Junior 
of Se ptember. 

Prospectuses and fu 
at the office of the College 

R. G. cauaelian 


Professors Lone, 





of Medicine c ommenc es ou 
School opens on tl he 26th 


ther particulars may be obtained 
. Sept. 1842. 

A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
‘son, Secretary to the Counc il. 





Cuas. C. Ark 
TEAM T O DU N D E E. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
inteude d to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 

Wapping.as under:- 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, Oct. 

5. at 11 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Oct. 

12, at 7 Moruing. 


Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersvury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizazeru lore, Agent and Wharfiuger. 


SUBSCRIBERS | 





which | 
paid | 








N EW ZE. ALAN D COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 

BOOKS for TRANSFER of STOCK in this Company 

will be closed on Sarurpay the Ist Day of Ocroper 

NEXT, and will be reopened on Tuespay the 1ith Day of 
Ocroner. By order, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 


22d September 1842. 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
A NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPE- 
CIAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS of the 
NEW ZEALAND COMPANY will be holden on Mon- 
pay the l0th Day of Ocroser Next, at One o'clock pre 
cisely, at this Hluuse, to consider of a DIVIDEND on 
the Company's Stock. By order, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Ki iildings, 
22d Septe mber 1842. 


HIPS FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
KD under Charter to the New Zealand Company, to 
Sail as under mentioned, viz.- 
FOR WELLINGTON AND NELSON. 
PHCEBE, 471 Tous, from London, 15th November. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Broad Street Buildings. 


USTRALIA.—THE LONDON 
CA JOINT STUCK BANK continues to transmit 
the funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South 
Wales, by granting credits ou the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, on the most favourable terms 
atall times free of any charge. The frequent deprecia- 
































tion of the Exchange betweea Sydney aud Loudon 
renders the transmission of capital through the medium 
of a bank extremely favourable to settlers. 
Georce Pottarp, Manager. 

London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, Ban 
{ RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

a COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fulle st extent, to 
Policy-Holders, aud to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim tc 
public preference aud support, have been proved incon 
testibly by its extraordinary aud unprecedented success, 


Extract from Iuereasiug Rates of Premium for an As 
surance of 100d, for Whoie Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 





| Ist Five 2d Five Jd Five 4th Five} Remain- | 
jAge| Years. | Years. | Years, | Years. | ler oflife. 
EAB BEA 8.6.16 6. bIB 8. 2. 
20;1 14; 1 61011011 1169);2 3 8| 
30/1 64,112 23119 12 74/1217 6 
;}40'1161'2 44214 63 73!4 3 4 
50/2167/13 9 414 5 55 63/613 7| 


Perer Mornison, Resident Director. 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Ag ents. 


SURANCE 


London. 


rw MUTUAL LIFE ASS 
h SOCIETY, 37. Old Jewry, 
Established 1234. 





S. Adams Beck, Esq. | 
James Burchell, Esq. | 
Johu Clayton, Esq. | 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. | 
John Cole, Esq. | 
sir Charles Douglas, M.P i 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. 
Q.C. M.P. iF 

r 





I: 
Polliot Scott Stoke s, Esq. 
ames Whiskin, Esq. 


Captain Sir A. P. Green, 
R.N. K.C.HL 





Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Es sq. 
Johu Clarke, Esq. | Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Acru any—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The First Great Division of the 
Life Assurance Society will take 
December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti 
te to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
‘fected at different ages in the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the Jlst 
of December 1841, 


Profits of the Mutual 
place on the 3lst of 





AveatAd- Sum Annual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Premium. Sonus. 
£ ' re 2 a 6s 
IB ..ce 1,000 . 17 010 .... 100 0 O 
SE save MO snc BIS GS cor .3F 9 0 
DP cse ERD 2. SA 0 6 ..... BS 8 O 
SO oc. EOD ops. GH 1D . 192 0 0 
. .sco SOM wns. FIM 4 .... BSW 6 
47 ..e. 2,000 .... 8211 & .... Bi 14 0 
These results take no credit for any part of the prolits 


of the year 1842, 

The divisions of the Society will take place on the 3lst 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate propor- 
ly iu all the divisions succeeding the completion 
3 first year. 






Zvery person assured with the Society is entitled to 
atteud and vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society's ac- 





By order of the Board, 
PeTeR Haxpy, Actu ry. 


counts. 





GUN N-BURNS, FRECKL ES, . TAN, 
A aud other distiz epinetiis of the Skin, prevaleu tat 
this peculiar season, are pleasingly erac ioaked by aoe 
unique preparation ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a balmy 
odoriterous liquid, aud now uni 
sovereign Virtues in completely re 
E r uptions, aud in rendering the C 
and fair. It is inv table as 





versally adgnired for its 
oving all Cutaneous 
omplexion delicately 
a renovating wash 











daring travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, or harsh 
winds. and after the heated atm sphere of crowded 
assemblies. Geutlemen will fiud it pect uliarly grateful 
alter shaving, iu alli iving tl he smarting youn. Caurioy— 
Ask for" R Wwland 3k tlydor * aud see that these words 
are ou the euvelope, with their signature and addr 83 in 


Hatton Garde 10, Lom 
Government Stamp affis 


red, ‘‘A. Rownanp & Son, 20 
the same are engravyeu on the 
over the cork. 












| 


ORTRAITS BY MR. CLAUDET’S 
INSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS, under the patronage of Her Majesty, are 
takeu Daily at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther 
Areade, Strand; with backgrounds represeuting Land- 
scapes, &c, (the Patented inveution of Mr. Craver.) 
Portraits and Group: of Figures are also taken upon 
Plates of an enlargedsize. 


I ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
trom E. Apsorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not being supplied. the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. ~ City Office, 98, Gracechurch St, 
HE FUR CARDINAL.—THE 
PROPRIETORS of the HUDSON’S BAY BUR 
ESTABLISHMENT earnest'y direct the attention of the 
fashionable world to a NOUVEAUTE for the Winter, 
which, on account of its — iar adaptation to its pur- 
pose. deserves especial atteutiv 
TIE FUR CARDINAL. a great it pst rp upon 
the old fashiouable Cape, is the most gracefal and ele- 
gaut article of attire for the Winter which has ever been 
introduc ed to the notice of the public. Argyll Rooms, 
215, Regent Street. CHAS. COOK, (Acting Proprietor.) 
CHNIEDER’S FURS.— 
KO MR. SCHNIEDER respectfuliy aunounces, that 
having returned to Engiaud after a lengthened residence 
in the Foreign Far Markets, he has opened the spacious 
premises in Regent Street. lately in the occupatiou of Mr, 
Hitcheock, where he hopes to gain as high a reputation 
as a Farrier as Mr. Schnieder, his father, sojustly meiited 
and so long sustained. 
MR. SCHNIEDER'’SSTOCK consists of Skins of every 
variety, (carefully selected by himself,) manufactured 
into the most fashiouable aud attractive articles of attire 
for the season, amoug which may be especially uoticed 
his FOR CARDINAL. SCHNIEDER’s Fur Warehouse, 
114, Regeut Street. 


rR ORE THAN FOUR YEARS have 
Ly vow elapsed since W. Berpog introduced his 
VENTILATING WATERPROOF, also his well-known 
WATERPROOF FROCK, in lieu of the ‘* Macintosh.’ 
The host of imitations of both which have since ap- 
peared, and the increasingly extensive sale of the latter 
amoug the friends of those who have adop'ed it, are 
ew proofs of their success. For the comiug season 

V. B. has now ready a large stock vf the most modern 
ind appropri ite materials, also of first-rate garments, 
for Shooting, Fishing, Travelling, Riding, Driving, &e, 
&e. warrauted (without conti: ning 5 perspiration,) to ex- 
clude any description or quantity of rain’ whatever, 
Watrer Berpoer, Tailor, Witerproofer, &c.69, Cornhill, 
(8 doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 


t ARVEY’S FISH SAUCK.— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Parchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
LAZENBY” on the back, in addition to the front 
label use = so mauy years, and signed ** ELIZABETH 


abe 
LAZEN 

E. LAZE ‘NBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHLOVIES continuesto be prepared with that peculiar 
vare which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

















lu a Few Days will be Pablished, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREST 


TREES, Indigenous and Introduced, 
By Pripesux Joun Sevsy, Esq. of Twizell. 

This volume gives an account of the useful and orna- 
mental properties and the best mode of culture of the 
various forest trees now grown in Great Britain, It 
forms a manual for the planter, and an interesting and 
informing volume for the geveral reader. Each speeies 
is historically described aud figured. The Engravings, 
amounting to ne arly 200, represent the perfect tree, aud 
details of the Gowers, leaves, and fruit. Demy 8vo. 288.5 
royal 8vo. 2/. 16s. 

Other works of the same Series. uniformly illustrated, 

BELL’s HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 






Price <8s. 

YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Vol. J. at »98s.3; Vol. LI. 353.3 and Parts 27 to 33, 
2s. Gd. each 

BELL'S “THISTORY OF BRITISi(L REPTILES. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES, 
Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. 3d. 

FORBES'S HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES. 


Piice 15s. 
JONES'S GEN 

KINGDOM. 

Joun Van Voorst, l, Pat ernoste! ‘ry Row. 


RAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 





Now Ready i . Libraries, in 3 vols. 

Il E C Z A N A; 

An Historical Romance of the Court of Russia. 
Mrs. Hog.anp. 

“In this historical romauce Mrs. Hofland has pre- 
seuted a striking insiauce of events of real life, com- 
iu interest with the 1 t imaginative conceptions 
The leading iueidents of her narrative are 
derived from the autheutic m-morials of the strange 
eventtul mutations of fortuue ia the career of the cele- 
brated Prince Meuzikoff who, boru of obscure parentage, 
became the favourite enieter of Peter the Great, and 
subsequently of the Empress Catherine, whose daughter 
was betrothed to the young Emperor Peter the Second, 
and who, with all his family, iuciuding the Czarina, was 
abrt aptly hurle’ from this 5 im mit of earthly grandeur to 
perish in the lowest depths of Liberian servitude. Mrs. 
Hofland has faithfully adh ered to the general outline of 
this historie tragedy, ‘and for the purposes of her tale has 
filled up its details, as suggested by her tauc ¥: with much 
judgment, consistenr isemblavee. The daughter 
of Menzikoff, the Czariua, is, however, her more pro- 
minent figure, and is drawo with equal de ‘leacy and 
feeling. Mrs. Hofland hay availe« herself skilfully of 
the historic materials for her work, and in that portion of 
itwhch is purely her own, has fairly emulated the 
touching pathos of Madame C.ttiu’s ‘ Elisabeih.’’ 
Morntig Herald, 

Henry Conavrn, Publisier, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS 
VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 
AND LIFE. 


} S 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Roya. Ocravo. 
Volume the First is just completed, with Ten Steel 
and Two Hundred Wood-Engravings, forming a magni- 
ficent volume, Price 1/. 8s. cloth gilt. 





Il. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

New Edition, to be Conapletod on Ist April 1843, in 
Twenty-five vols. small 8yo. and Twenty-five Parts, 
royal 8vo. at 4s. each, 

Waverrey, 

Guy MAwnNERING, 

ANTIQUARY, 

Ros Roy, 


| Tue Annort, 

| 

| 

| 
Oxp Morrtatiry, | 

| 


KENILWORTH, 
Tue Pirate, 
Fortunes oF NIGEL, 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 
pga Durw ARD, 
Ronan’s WELL, 
poh NTLET, 
BetrrornHep and 
HicHianp Wipow, 


Brack Dwarr and 
LEGEND oF MonTRoseE, 
Heart oF Mr Lotaran, 
Brive or LAMMERMOOR, 
IVANHOE, 

Tue Monastery, 





Are Published. 


Ill. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 

Forty Weekly Numbers, aud Ten Monthly Parts, 
have appeared. Also, 
WAvERLEyY, Tue Antiqvary, and 
Guy MANNERING, Ror Roy, 
Complete. 


IV. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Forty-eight vols. Edition 1829-1833, with Proof Plates, 
all on India Paper. 

A few Copies remain. 

¥ 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Twelve vols. Twenty-four Plates, 
Uniform with Novers in Forty-eight vols. 





VI. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 
Royal 8vo. 1/. cluth; and 1/7. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bound 
morocco. 
VIT. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
PROSE WRITINGS, 
Twenty-eight vols. Fifty-six Plates. 

Uniform with Novets in Forty-eight vols. 

And Porrry in Twelve vols. 


VIII. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 


In royal 8vo. Three vols. 2/, 12s. cloth. 








IX. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
Royal 8vo, 1/. cloth; or 1/. 8s. Plates, half-bound 
morocco. 





X. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 
Three vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
XI. 
ANOTHER EDIT‘ON, 


Royal 8yo. 12s. cloth; or 15s. Platcs, half-bound 
morocco. 





XII. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 
ScnoorfCory, Two vols. 10s, bound. 
XIII. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
New Edition. 
By J. G. Lockuart, Esq. 
Ten vols. Twenty Plates. 
Uniform with Novers, Poetry, and Prose, in same size. 





XIV. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 
Royal 8vo. 1/. cloth; and 1/. 8s. Plates, half-bound 

morocco, 

ROBERT CADELL, Eprxevurau. 

HOULSTON axyp STONEMAN, Lonpon. 

And to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and 

Ireland, 





Published This Day, (1st October,} royal 4to. Part I. Price 4s. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE ; 
CONSISTING OF 
VIEWS, PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE EDIFICES IN THE WORLD; 
WITH 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES, 
By Messrs. Jomard, Champollion-Figeac, Langlois, Albert Lenoir, Raoul, Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, &c. 


ARCH XOLOGICAL AND 


Translated and Revised by Mr. F, ARUNDALE. 


F. Divot and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
SrmpkKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


London : 
. WEALE, _. Holborn ; 
DR. “PARIS ON DIET AND RE GIME N. 
This Day is Published, Price 12s. a New and Improved 
Edition, being the Filth, nearly rewritten, of 
TREATISE ON DIET; 
with a View to establish, on Practical Grounds, a 
System of Rules for the Preveution and Cure of the 
Diseases iucident to a disordered State of the Digestive 
Functions. 
J, A. Parts, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. &c. 

“« Dr. Paris’s book should be in the library of every 
family. It forms an excellent manual for the investi- 
gation of all derangements of the digestive functions, 
and for the guidance of dyseptic patients in the regulation 
of diet.’— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

Printed for SHerwoop, Giteert, aud Pirer, Paternos- 
ter Row. 


Just Published, 18mo. Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF 
the Materia Medica, adapted to the Treatment of 
the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, with numerous 
Prescriptions. 
By Avexanper Une, M.D. A.M., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London. i 

A New Edition, containing simple rules for the diet 
and regimeu of Children, and a glossary of technical 
terms. 

** This work contains a vast quantity of accurate infor- 
mation, communicated in clear and unassuming lan- 
guage.’’— Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

“We strougly recommend it to those commencing 
geueral practice, to whom the diseases of infants are often 
a stumbling-bloc Kk. *— British and Foreign Medical Review. 

“ Uuder an unpretending form, the small volume 
before us contains a great deal of valuable information 
connected with the treatment of infantile disease.’’— The 
Lancet. 

Loudon; SHerwoop, GitBert, and Prrer, Paternoster 
Row. 

ot PRICHARD ON ch yi 

andsomely priuted in 8vo. 14s. clot 
TREA’ r ISE ON INS ANI’ r Y, AND 

Other Disorders affecting the Mind. 

Accompanied with Numerous Cases, exemplifying 
various Descriptions of Madness. 

By James Cowen Pricuakp, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. &e. 

“The work, we may safely say, is the best, as well as 
the latest, ou mental deraugement, in the English 
language.’’— Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

* Dr. Prichard s work shows an extensive knowledge 
of his snbject.’’— Lancet. 

* It is a fair, clear, and admirably condensed compen- 
dium of documents and statements from various au- 
thorities, collected in various establishments for the 
insane, in various countries; so placed together, and 
with suc h dis Cc rimiuation commenute Tt | up On, as to convine e 
the reader that the first ob’ect of the Author has been to 
elicit truths ou which the practitioner, the moralist, the 
jurist, and the legislator might rely.’’—British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 

Loudon; Suerwoop, Giipert, and Prrer, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 








l2mo. Price 3s. 6d. bouud in roan, 
Dedicated to the King of the Belgians, 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR; 


comprising, among mauy other important improv . 
ments, a gre atly simplified Treatise on the Verb, which 
is shown to have only one conjugation, The rules 
throughout the Grammar are illusirated by examples 
drawn from the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 

By A. F. Guin.erez, 

Professor of the University of France ; formerly Principal 
of au Educational Institution in Paris; Author of the 
French Grammar adopted in the Schools of Belgium 
under the sanction of the Government, &c. 

Translated by E. C. ANDERSON. 

Also, by the same Author, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound in roan, 
A COURSE of READING, compiled from the best 

Modern French Authors, aud arranged to be used as Ex- 

ercises on the above Grammar. The extraets, which are 

critical, descriptive, and historical, chiefly relate to the 

History of Great Britain and Ireland, 

P. Rickarp, Edinburgh; Stmpxrn, MArsHaLt, and 
Co. London; Pump, Liverpool; Macs, Dublin ; 
Horason, Belfast; Ropexrson, Glasgow; Lewis Smirua, 
Aberdeen. 





DR. MONTGOMERY ON PREGNANCY, 

Just Published, in | vol, 8vo. Price 18s. cloth lettered, 
AX EXPOSITION OF THE SIGNS 

aud SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY, the Period 
of Human Gestation, and the Signs of Delivery; ac- 
companied with a Series of Plates, accurately drawn and 
coloured from Nature (uow for the first time made 
available for reference to the Profession,) representing 
the Chauges observable in the Breasts and their Areola, 
as Sigus of Pre; guancy, from the Third Mouth to the 
period of Delivery; also, Seventeen Figures, coloured 
from Nature, illustrative of the Effects produced in the 
Ovaries by Impregnation ; to which is added, an Essay 


on the Spoutaneous Amputation of the Limbs of the 
Foetus, van ate d with Wood-euts. 
by W. F. Monrcomery, A.M. M.D. M.R.LA. 


Vice-Preside = and Protesser of Midwifery to the Kiug 
and Queeu’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 
“It is distinguished by § great research and extensive 
original investigation.’’-— Dublin Journal of Med. Science. 
‘*We notice this work with pleasure, for Dr. Mont- 
gomery has treated his work in a complete and m: aateniy 
mauuer. The plates are of great beauty and interest.’’ 
Luncet. 
London; SHERWwooD, 





Ginpert, and Piper. 








Edited by M. Jutes GaILHaBAuD. 
Sold by AcKERMANN and Co. Strand ; 








In October will be Published, handsomely printed in 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. with above 120 Eugravings, 
SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing 
an Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, 
and Gums, mentioued in the Bible; with au euumeration 
of the Texts in which they are mentioned. 
By Lady Catt.cort. 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood- Engravings. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


NEW WORK “BY THE AU THOR “OF “ RECORDS 
OF A GOOD MANS LIFE.” 
In October will be Published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
MELD E R; 
A STORY OF ALSACE. 
By Meta Sanver. 
A Translation, edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayner, Au- 


thor of ‘‘ Records of a Guod Man's Life.’ With two 
Illustrations. 
Loudon: Loweman, Brown, GREEN, ard Lon@Mans. 


In a Few Days wili be Published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
JOPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Tutro- 
duction to the Modern System of “Couchology; with a 
Sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account 
of the Formation of the Shells, aud a complete Descrip- 
tive List of the Families aud Genera. 
By Aanyes Catiow. 
Illustrated with 312 Wood-cuts. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 





GWILT’s ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 
In October will be Published, iu 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 
ye ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, 
aud PRACTICAL. 
By Josera Gwirr. 
Illustrated with apwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by J. 8. Gwit. 
London; Loxeman, Baown, Green, and Lonemans. 
MOSELEY’'S E =NGINEE RING. 
In October will be Published, in | vol. 8vo. 
with Wood cui 
A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
$ PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING, 
3y the Rev. Henry Mose.ey, MA. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrouomy in King’s 
College, London, 
By the Same Author. feap. 8vo. 8s. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
London: Loneman, Brown. Green, and Lonomans. 











Published This Day, in | closely and beautifully printed 
volume, 8vo, of 1,452 pages, 50s. boards, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICA‘,, and HISTORICAL, of COM 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Tlus- 
trated with i % Plans. 
- R. M-Cuttocu, Esq. 

A New Edition, ett a Newand enlarged Supplement, 
containing the New Tariff, the New Coru-law (with an 
Article ou the latter,) and bringiug down the information 
in the work to September 1842. 

*,* The New Supplement, separately, 5s. sewed. 

London : Loneman, Brown, Gre en, and Lonamans. 


PHIL IP ON PROTRACTED INDIGESTION. 
Published This Day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
A TREATISE ON PROTRACTED 
INDIGESTION and its CONSEQUENCES; 

being the application to the Practical Department of 
Mediciue of the Results of an Taquiry into the Laws of 
the Vital Functions; addressed by the Author, ou his 
retirement from the Medical Profession, both to the 
Members of that Profession and to the well-educated 
Public, eee Parents. 

By A. P. W. Pati, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 
Fellow of the ee Colleges of Physicians of London 
and Edinburgh, &c. 

London : Loxom AN, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


FREDE RIC K THE GRE AT. 
Now Ready, Part I. to IIL. Price ls. to be continued 


Monthly, 

HE HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
the GREAT, Translated from the German of 
Kugler, by Epwarp A. Mortarty, A.B. very neatly 
printed in super royal 8vo. aud will be illustrated by 
vearly four hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style 

of German Art, by Apo.pa Menzen. 
*,* The Trade may be supplied with Showbeards on 

applies ation. 


_London: Grorce Virtue 5 and Sold by all Booksellers. 





MARY “HOWITT'S SNE w WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
In 1 Pocket Volume, embellished by Engravings, 
Price 2s. 6d. bound, 

ORK AND WAGES; 

a Tale, formiug Part of a Series by Mary 

Howirr, entitled Tales for the People aud their Children, 
of which the following are Published, and may be 
purchased separately, vi 

STRIVE AND T RIV E.— Who shall be Greatest ? 

SOWING AND REAPING. — Which is the Wiser? 

LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE.—Hope on, Hope 
Ever. 

London : Printed for Taomas Teao, 73, Cheapside; and 
may be procured by order of all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 
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is Day, post 8 
MURRAY's IIANDBOOK FOR 
+ aa di ERN ITALY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M* 
ow Ready, 8vo. 


HE BISHOP OF EXE TER’S 
CHARGE delivered at his TRIENNIAL 
VISITATION in Jvny, Avavst, and Seprember 1842. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


ae ‘Inst Published. Price 2s. 
IRE-SIDE PHILOSOPILY; 
Or, GLIMPSES of TRUTH. 
By Mary Ann Kerry. 
C. Giri, 5, Bishopsgate Street. 


S VISIT TO AMERICA A, 
Early in October, iu 2 vols. NO 8vo. Price 1/. 1s. 
MERICAN NOTES FOR 
GENERAL C IRCULATION, 
By Cuaarrrs Dickens. 
Cuapmanand Hace, 186, Strand. 














MR. DICKENS 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusiou 
of Useful Knowledge.—This Day, Price 1s. No. 6 of 
H E H O R S E. 
By Wintiam Yovarr. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, rewritten, and brought 
down to the Present State of Veterinary Science, and 
illustrated with an entirely New Set of Cuts, drawn by 
Harvey. CuapMan and Hatt 186, Strand, 


GUI DE TO SERVICE. 
Just ers Price 3s. sewed ; cr 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
T HE COOK. Plain and Practical 
Directions for Cooking and Housekeeping, with 
upwards of 700 Receipts. Adapted for the Kitchens of 
large or small Families where Economy is wished to be 
united with comfort and good taste. 
London; Cuartes Kyron aud Co. 


THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 

In post 8vo. illustrated with Plates, Price 5s. 
ha fms ATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 

on the MOSQUITO SHORE during the Years 
1839, 1840, and 1-41; with an Account of Truxillo, and 
the adjacent Islands of Bonacca and Roatan, and of the 
British Settlements of Belize, &c. 

By Tuomas Youna, Es 
Satu, Exper, and Co. 65, ¢ ‘oruhill, 








22, Ludgate Street. 








In a handsome demy 8vo. vol. bound in cloth, 5s. 

ATALLACTICS.—LETTERS ON 

the Radiments of a Science called formerly 

improperly Political Economy, recently more pertinently 

Catallactics. From Parrick Pioven, a Yeoman in the 
Country, to his Sons, Young Men in Town. 

Joseru Mastens, ublisher,33, Aldersgate Street; and 

may be had froin all Bookseilers. 


TO CHE MISTS, &e. 
Just Published, Price ls. 
S SELENIUM a True Element ?— 
Observations on the connexion ef the Elements by 
their Atomic Weights, &c.; and theoretical reasons for 
consid ering Selenium av Oxid e. 
By Septimus Presse. 
London : R. Hastines, 13, Carey Street, Lincolu’s Inn; 
and Lanesrines, Birmingham. 





To be Published in a Few Days, 

ETTERS on the SLAVE-TRADE, 
SLAVERY, aud EMANCIPATION; with a 
Reply to Objections made to the Liberation of the Slaves 
in the Spanish Colonies; addressed to Friends on the 
Continent of was 4 during a Visit to Spain and Portugal. 

By G. W. ALEXANDER. 
Crartts Giipix, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without ; 

CAN and Matcoum, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Dux- 





Just Ready, in 2 vols. small Svo. with Portrait from 
the —— at Soret Court, 
LE’ ERS OF 
M ARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; 
And Documents connected with her Personal 
History, Now First Published, with an Introduction, 
By AGNEs SrricKLanp. 

Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 

Henry Corsven, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Stree t. 





Published This Day, 
ee BALLADS; illustrated by 
eminent Artists. Edited by S. C. Hatt, Esq. 
Part V. Price 5s. Vol. 1. will be Ready on Nov. Ist. 
IRELAND, its SCENERY and CHARACTER. By 
Mr. and Mrs. Haun. Part XXIV. 2s. 6d. To be com- 
pleted at Christmas, forming 3 vols. 
MARTIN DOYLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
TICAL HUSBANDRY and RURAL AFFAIRS. 
VI. ls. To form 12 Parts. 
London: JEREMIAH How, 1 


THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
Just Published, Price 16s. 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; 
a light and portable APPARATUS for Drawing 
Landscape and cther Outlines, in PERSPECTIV << 
without Elementary Knowledge; to which is added, 
Compendium of the Rales of Perspective and Effect. 
By W. F. Extiot, Esq. 
London: Published by S. and J. Fuiier, at their 
Temple of Fancy and Artist's Repository, 34, Rathbone 
Place. 


of PRAC- 
Part 





Fleet Street. 

















Third Edition, revised and improved, 10s. 6d. 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY; the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal 
Natinus of Antiquity; carefully Digested from the Ancieut 
Wiiters, and Iliustrated by the Discoveries of Modern 
Scholars aud Travellers. 
By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. M.R.A.S. 
By the Same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
HE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
MODERN HISTORY; the Rise and Progress of 
the Principal Furopean N¢ ations, their Political History, 
and the Changes in their Social Condition; with a History 
of the Colonies founded by Europeans. 
London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 























LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXIV. for Ocrozer. 

Contents: I. European History—II. The Poems and 
Ballads of Schiller—III. Ricardo made Easy; or What 
is the Radical Difference between Ricardo and Adam 
Smith?—IV. Riply Hall—V. Sketches of Italy—VI. 
Recollections of a Ramble through the Basque Provinces 


in 1836-7— VII. Caleb Stukely — VIII. History of 
France: Charlemagne—IX. The League's Revenge. 


WinriaAm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 


Pall Mall, London. 


Just Published, Price ls. No. 9 completing Vol. I of 
HE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Journal of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

Contents: Real Causes and False Pretences of the 
Revolution of 1688, by W. Torrens M‘Callagh, LL.B. - 
The German Poets—The tour Ages of the World— Henry 
Morgau, the Mau without a Shilling, Book ILI. Chapters 
3, 4, and 5—Sanitary Conditiou of the Labouring 
Classes — A Fragment, Scene, a Cemetery, Night— 
Passages in the Life of a Radical—York, a Poem— 
Characteristies of Manchester, Nu. V. by Horace Heart- 
well — Fine Arts — Scientific Inte sHigence — Literary 





Notices -— The Grocers’ Assistants — The Manchester 
Market. 
London: Simpxin and Marswatt; Manchester: Stmp- 


son and GiLuetr; and all Booksellers. 


“DU BL IN PE RIODIC ALS FOR oc TOBE R. 
rpitk DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by Harry LorreQuer. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Contatns: 1. Jack Hinton the Guardsman, Chap. 
XUV. The Bar Dinner; Chap. XLV. The Return; 
Chap. XLVI. Farewell to Ireland; Chap. XLVII. Lon- 
don; Chap. XLVIIT. Au Unhappy Disclosure ; Chap. 
XLIX. The Horse Guards; Chap. L. The Retreat from 
Burgos—2. The Cymbaleer’s Bride; from the Freuch 
of Victor Hugo—3, Continental Countries, No. 1, Bel- 
gium—4. A Day at the Reck of Polignac; by Louisa 
Stewart Costello—5S. Irish Character; by an Anglo- 
Hibernian—6. An Hour’s Talk about Izaak Walton— 
7. Gallery of Ilustrions Irishmen; No, XIV. Barry the 
Painter, Part 2-8. A Narrative of the Afghan War; ina 
Series of Letters of the late Colonel Deunie, C.B. her 
Majesty's Thirteenth Light InfantryRegiment, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, Part 2; Conelusion—9. Madden's 

Lives and Times of the United Irishmen. 

CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY, No. LIL; with 2 Etchings by 
Phiz, and other Ilustrations. Price ls. 

OUR MESS, No. X. By Cuartes Lever, Esq. 
(Harry Lorrequer.) With 2 Illustrations by Phiz. 1s. 

THE COMMISSIONER; or the Travels of the Che- 
valier de Lunat ico de Inquirendo in England and Wales, 
No. XI.; with 2 Ilustrations by Phiz. Price is. 

COOMBE ABBEY ; an Historical Tale of the Reign 
of James the First, No. VI.; with Lilustrations on Wood, 
Price ls. 

Dublin: 
and Co, London. 


Wiiiiam Curry junior and Co.; W. S. Ora 


Sold A by all Booksellers. 


» Price ne 68. with 13Ex raving 


pue E DIN URGH ME DIC AL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. CLIIT. Ovroper 1842. 

Among the Original Communications are: 
on Elephantiasis— Mr. 
Burnett—Dr. Hocken on the Muscles of the Eye— Dr. 
Stratton’s Cases of Gunshot Wounds—Dr. R. M. Glover 
on Bromine and its Compounds—Dr. J. H. Bennett's 
Researches on Inflammation of the Nervous Centres— Mr, 
Spence on the Anatomy of the Par Vagum and Spinal 
Accessory of the Eighth Pair of Nerves—Dr. Strong on 
the Use of Sulphate of Zine in Flatalency—Mr. Ewart 
on the Skin and Mucous Membrane—Mr. Shortridge’s 
Case of Empyema—Mr. Rhind on a New Kemedy for 
Scalds avd Burns. 

The Number also Contains Critical Notices of Brodie 
on the Urinary Organs; Vaileix Traité des Neuralgies ; 
and Mayo on the Nervous System ; and concludes withan 
ample Digest of Medical Intelligence. 

ApaMand Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and 
Co, London. 


Dr. Kinnis 





On Saturday, October Ist, will be Published, in 8vo. (to 
be continue *d Weekly,) Price 8d. No. 1 of the 
a ALS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 

Contents: Prefatory Remarks: On Pharmaceutical 
Works in England. Chemistry, Operative and E oxperi- 
meutal; Proximate Analysis of Tobace 0, Composition of 
Nicotin—Cubebine— Detection of Potato Starch in Ar- 
rowroot—Peichloric Ether— Citrate of Iron; Lactate of 
Iron—Alphabetical Table, showing at a glance the 
Names, Symbols, and Atomic W eights, ace ording g to both 
the Oxygen and Hydrogen Scales, of upwards “of 8,000 
Chemicals, with the proportions per cent of their con- 
stituents. Chemistry applied to Agric culture; On the 
Nourishment of Plants, by Saussure — “Observations there- 
on by Justus Liebig— Review of Dumas, Chimie des 
Etres Organisés. Practical Pharmac y: Russian Trade in 
Medicines— Musk, (the first of a series,) by Dr. Francis 
Goebel—" Our Pharmacopeeia,” commencing a series of 
articles thereon— Prize proposed by the Editors for the 
best series of ‘‘ Practical Contributions ’’ thereto—Con- 
centrated Iufusions, how to prepare—Perfume of the 
Quince—Anthracokali. Electricity, Galvanism, &c. : 
Gilding by the Mvist Way— Adapt: ation thereof to En- 
graving g—Platinizing : by the Moist Way, &c. &e. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, ‘and Lo: ONGMANS. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 64. cloth, | 
BEDSIDE MANUAL of PHYSICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. Second Edition, Revised and En- 

larged, with an Appendix, containing a Pian for the Re- 
gistration of Cases in Hospital and Private Practice; also 
on Abstract of Mr. Farr’s Statistical Nosology. 
By Cuartes Cowan, M.D. 
Physician to the Royal Berkshire en al aud Reading 
Dispensary, &c. 

* This little volume has the camel recommendation 
of being precisely what it professes. It gives a concise 
but clear account of the important physical signs of dis 
eases as connected with Auscultation and Percussion. 
Pupils would do well to have it always with them in 
going round the hospitals." — Medical Gazette. 

Loudon: Swxawoop, Gitbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Row. 


Prior's Letter to Sir William | 


Price 2s. 6d. 
At NSWOR TIES MAGAZINE. 











Just Published 
— WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 75, for Octoser. 
ConrTENTs: 
1. The Philosophy of Punch ; ith Ilustratious. 
2. Bailey on Berkeley's Theory of Visiou. 
3. Art and Scieuce of History. 
4. Tennyson's Poems. 
5. Outbreak in the Mannfacturing Districts. 
6. The Ionian Islands. 
7. Hamburg; and the Late Conflagration, with Maps, 
8. Robert Nicoll. 
9. . rrors and Abuses of English Criticism. 
10. George Sand’s New Novel. 
Postscript : The ‘‘ Quarterly Review ”’ and the New 
Corn Bill. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LIX, is Published This Day. 
ContTE NTS: 
of | 7. The sd alhoen <fRanguens 








1. French Criticisms 


English Writers. of Navarre. 
2. Anselm of Canterbury. | 8. Naples and the Neapo- 
By Franck. litaus. 
3. Celebrated Crimes. By | 9. Gervinus on German 
Alexander Dumas. Literature. 
4. Ritter’s Aucient Philo- | 10. The Idyls of Theo- 
critas. 


sophy 
yo gger’s Travels in| 11. Memoirs of Barrere, 
! resident of the Con- 
vention. 
12. Newspaper Literature 
Rhine. } of the United States, 
Chronologic.] Tables of Literature ~ Russia. 
Short Reviews of New Works —Foreign Correspondence, 
Intelligeuce, & 
Cuapman and Har, 186, Strand; 
Brow n, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





“Egypt. 
6. Travelling Romancers. 
M. Dumas on the} 





and Lonemay, 





~ With numerous (astrations by Groroe re RUIKSHANK, 
Leeca, and Crow QUILL. 
The Ocroner Number, Price 2s. 6d. of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
ConreNTs: 
THE NORFOLK TRAGEDY. 
An Old Song to a New Tune. 
By Tuomas Incoupssy, Esq. 

In Praise of Porter. A Little Talk about Bartle- 
Vision of Charles XII. By my Fair, past and pre- 
Hl. R. Addison. sent. By Albert Smith. 
My First Clieut,the Bishop, | Striking Incident. By H. 

A true tale of Gray's Inn. R. Addison. 

A Campaign with the Chris- | The Philosophy of Time. 
tinus in 1838 and 1839. Edited and illustrated by 
By Charles F. Fynes Alfred Crowquill. 
Clinton. 

SECOND STAGE IN MR. LEDBURY’S GRAND 
TOUR. 
By AvBert Sniru. 

The Little Horse; an Eques- | The Boar Haut. 

trian Epigram. Addison. 


By H.R. 





Richard Sava a_ Ro-| A Maltese Ghost Story. By 
mance of Real Life. By Richard Johus. 
Chas. Whitehead, With | Sudden Fear. 


The Forged Will. 
tain Curling. 
HUNTING JOIN DORY. 
By GrorGr SOANE, 
With an Illustration by Geora» CrurksHank. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


an Hlustration by Leech. By Cap- 








ConTENtTs OF THE OcToBER NUMBER: 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 

Book 111.—Chapters VI. VIL. VIII. IX. and X. 
With 2 Illustrations ou Steel by Georce CrurKsHanxk. 
"The Hearty Old Buck.” | Doctor Crispinus. By Capt. 

By Nimrod. Medwin. 


Descent of the Gosforth Col- | Toa Raven. By a Witch. 


liery, Neweastle. By) The Garden. By Charles 
John Barrow. Ollier. 

Story - Tellers and Street | Charley Belvihill,the Clare 
Music. By R. B. Peake. Fox-Hunter. By Charles 


Moutray. 

The Frauciscan’s Cure. By 
Charles Hervey. 

The Picture-Hanter. By 
Laman Blanchard, 

On seeing the Hair of Three 
Sisters cut off when Chil- 


The One Thing Needfal. 

Captain Marryat; apropos 
of Perceval Keene. 

The Tomb of Hatiz, the 
Persian Poet. sy W. 
Francis Ainsworth. 





“Never!’? By John A. 
Heraud. dreu. By Margaret Scott. 
The Blind Girl. By John | On a Picture. By Miss 


Oxenford. Costello. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 
An Historical Romance, 
By W. Harrison Atysworty, Esq. 
Chapters IV. and V. 
With an Illustration on Steel by Toyy Jonannor, 
And 5 Wood cuts by W. ALFrep DeLamorre. 
Cunntneuam and Mortimer, St. Martin's Place, Tra- 
falgar Square. 





This Day, with 3 Engravings, ces 
HE EDINBURGH NEW 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by Professor JamEson. 
No. 66, Juty—Ocroser 1542. 

Among the Articles contained in the present Number 
are the “following : Professor Agassiz on the Glacial 
Theory, and its Tecent progress, “embracing a full ex- 
position of the Author's opiuions on Aucient ‘aud Modern 
Glaciers—Mr. Hood on certain Changes in the Internal 
Structure of Iron—-Mr. Warrington on a Rearrangement 
of the Molecules of a Body “after Solidification—Mr. 
sryson on Illuminating Church Clocks—Mr. Robertson 
on the Mechanical Arts of Persia—M. Arago on Nebula 
and the Milky Way—Dr. Morton on the Ancient Peru- 
vians — Professor Forbes’ recent Observations on 
Glaciers — Mr. Darwin on the Ancient Glaciers of 
Caernarvonshire — Mr. Goodsir on New Crustaceous 
Animals — Professor Valentine on Embryology — Mr. 
Milne on Earthquake Shocks—! rofessor Agassiz on the 
Succession of Organized Beings—Professor Agassiz’ 

recent Observations on the Glacier of the Aar, &c. &c. 
Apam and Cuartrs Buacx, Edinburgh; Loyeman and 

Co, London. 





London : Printed by Josepra Cray’ ton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No, 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saturpay, lst Ocrozer 1842. 
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